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George Rogers Clarke — Hero of Vincennes and Conqueror 
of the Northwest Territory 


By ROSS F. LOCKRIDGE. Bloomington, Indiana 


HE taking of Vincennes by George Rog- 
ers Clarke February 25, 1775, brought the 


rarest luster of the struggle for American 


independence across the Allegheny Mountains to 


the very banks of the Wabash. It 
was on the shores of this beautiful 
river of Hoosierdom that he literally 
stalked like a paladin of a rich new 
freedom. It is that historic spot to 
which he came bearing the commis- 
sion of Old Virginia and where he 
planted the standard of liberty that 
will be enshrined forever with the 
justly celebrated fame of this hero 
of Old Vincennes. 

When the Revolutionary War be- 
gan, the west between the Allegheny 
Mountains and the Mississippi, be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Ohio, 
was Indian land in fact and in law 
as well as in name. That is really 
the meaning of the State name, In- 
diana—Indian land—the very heart 
and center of this wonderful region. 
George III decreed in 1763 that this 
west should revert to the Indians 
until the King’s further pleasure be 
known. It was the English policy 
to prevent settlement which this de- 
cree prohibited by encouraging In- 
dian depredations, and so at the be- 
sinning of the Revolution this fair 
region was in a state of primevai 
savagery. The old French posts of 
Kaskaskia on the Mississippi, De- 


troit on the Lakes, and Vincennes on 





the Wabash were maintained by the English as 
headquarters from which they encouraged and 
directed Indian uprisings. 


Up to 1777, nothing had been done to enforce 


Virginia’s claim to this much covet- 
ed territory. At that time, George 
Rogers Clarke, an ambitious young 
Virginian surveyor, was fighting In- 
dians in Kentucky. Through his in- 
fluence in support of the slogan that 
“a country that is not worth fight- 
ing for is not worth claiming,” Vir- 
ginia had in 1776 created the Coun- 
ty of Kentucky. On that dark and 
bloody ground, the first pioneer 
stand against the Indians and Eng- 
lish in the west, this magnificent 
young Virginian, through sheer ele- 
mental manhood and inherent lead- 
ership, was fighting as commander- 
in-chief of the prime riflemen of 
Kentucky. 

It was while defending these hard- 
pressed settlements of Harrodsburg 
and Boonesboro that his great patri- 

otic vision came to him. Al- 


though all his time and en- 


So ergy were absorbed both 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE 
The Son of | irginia, The Sword of 
Savior of Illinois 


Kentucky. The 





night and day, fighting for 
the very existence of that 
“island in the wilderness,” 
he was giving deep and 
thoughtful contemplation to 
the welfare of the continent 


and what might best be done 


there in the west to help the 
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cause of the Revolution in the east where tour 


of his gallant brothers were heroically engaged 


in the army of Washington 


Ile looked north of the Ohio and sent scouts 


into that region Ile was impressed with the 


1 
| 


important fact that the reason why he could 


never subdue the Indians in Kentucky, although 


he drove them back time after time, was be 


cause they were being constantly incited to fresh 


) 


outrages from the British north of the 


O'¢ posts 
Ohio, and, like a flash of inspiration, the vision 
came to him to conduct 


( hio, 


an offensive campaign 


north of the seize those British posts, 
drive England out of the west, break up the 
systematic Indian outrages, and claim that vast 
central west for the Union while Washington 
was fighting for the seaboard colonies on the east 

It is primary history how at Williamsburg 
in that world famed secret council with Patrick 
fenry, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason and 
George Wythe, Clarke finally procured a com- 
mission as Colonel of Virginia Militia with au- 
thority to draw twelve hundred pounds from 
the Virginia treasury to raise and equip a force 
of seven companies of fifty men each, to “pro- 
ceed against our enemies in the west.” 

He started out on January 2, 1778, during 
dark hours when Washington and his soldiers 
were freezing and starving at Valley Forge 
The intrepid young crusader organized a daunt- 
less offensive campaign in the west, and on 
1778, with a 


June 25, force of about one hun- 


dred seventy men he launched his expedition 
Island, 
the Ohio River between Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


and 


1778, by surprise with- 


from Corn then a fine spot of land in 


and Louisville, Kentucky, took Kaskaskia 


on the night of July 4, 


out firing a gun 


In dealing with the Indians Clarke struck a new 


note in western diplomacy He had studied In- 


and said that he had become 


and the col 


dians in Kentucky. 


convinced that both the English 


onial plans of dealing with Indians were wrong. 


It did not appeal to him as a very good way 


Indian to o1ve him 


~ 


to begin 


~ 


a present 


and call him brother when the red-skin had a 


tomahawk in his hand and murder in his heart 
He did not have an 


did not h lve 


to bribe them ay vo 


or money with which 


council of the prin- 


. whiskey to give them, he 


cipal chiefs and warriors and appeared betore 
them with a bloody red belt in one hand and 
He addressed them 


a white belt in the other. 


somewhat in this fashion: 
Men and wartriors— 

I amawarrior, not acouncilor. I have come 
to open the ways for my people who seek 
homes in this wilderness, and I shall make 
bloody the paths of those who molest them. 
I bring you either war or peace. It is for 
you to choose. Since my greatest glory is 
war, it would please me if your choice should 
be the bloody belt. You see these English 
soldiers are nothing but squaws. They can’t 
fight us any longer. My Big Knives are get- 
ting rusty and we would like to have a little 
exercise with the Indians, and if you haven’t 
had enough fighting, draw your tomahawks 
and fight like warriors, and we will see who 
can get the most blood on our shirts. Then 
you will see this great white father, as you 
call the English chief, given to the dogs to eat! 
The Indians liked that kind of talk. It was 


their language. They understood it. He said: 
Take these belts—if you want peace, bring 
back the white belt. If you want war, bring 


back the red belt. 

They went away and had a long powwow for 
the rest of the day and night, and on the next 
day returned and after kindling the council fire 
with great ceremony, they presented the white 
belt and said they wanted to be friends of the 
big white chief. This was only a_ beginning. 
He had to continue these negotiations for weeks 
and months up and down the Mississippi with 
all the tribes of that vast region. 

In the meantime, his thoughts turned ever 
That “Old Post” on the Wa- 
bash was in the very heart of the richest and 


upon Vincennes. 


most dangerous Indian region of the west, and 
by natural geographical and historical sequence, 
it became in 1778 the battle line of British and 
The Wabash 
became at this critical period of the 
War 


arenas in this great struggle for independence. 


\merican offensive campaigns. 
Valley 
Revolutionary one of the all important 

Vincennes became the strategic point, the 
possession of which was to determine the fate 


an emp‘re. Pecause of his delicate and long 
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continued dealings with the Indians of the Mis 
‘Issipp1 region, Clarke was unable to proceed di 


1 
rectly 


to Vincennes in the summer of 1778, but 
he sent Father Pierre Gibault, the French priest 
of Kaskaskia and Vincennes, with a small fol 
lowing over to the Wabash post. Largely through 
the influence of 


Al- 


Father Gibault, with news of 
the French 


in one vast organized raid against the Allegheny 
frontier. In place of the intermittent Indian dep 
redations which had been going on all the time, 
England now proposed, under the leadership ot 
Hamilton, to launch a red crusade of such pro 


portions that all the western settlements would 


be crushed. 


Pittsbure was to be taken and the 


inner frontiers 





the 


enlistment in the 


liaance and 


\merican cause 
of the Creoles 
at Kaskas- 


kia, the Cre- 
Vin- 
cennes who had 
oath 


oles of 


taken the 
of British alleg- 
lance were in- 
duced to join 
the Amer ican 
cause,and Clarke 
sent Captain 
Leonard Helm 
Vincen- 
hold old 


Sackville 


over to 
nes to 
Fort 
at that place, 


with the Creole 


militia, and to 
await his com 
Ing 

o 


mean- 


ty { ren 
ime, the supreme 








to be dev 
along 
\lle 
gheny border 


When 


ton 


astated 


the entire 





Ifamil 
learned” of 


what Clarke had 





done at Kaskas 
kia and was pre 
paring to do at 
Vincennes, he 
recognized that 
Vincennes was 
the strategic 
po int and he 
started his great 
campaign by a 
forced expedi 
tonentirely 
through the 
length and 
breadth of Indi 
ana on the Wa 
bash | 


a great flotilla of 


iver with 





Indian 
campaign was 


culminating. On 


lune 16, 1778, at 

he very time when Clarke was training his 
little band at Corn Island, Governor Henry 
Hamilton, who represented Great Britain in the 


west, held an Indian council at Detroit 


attended by sixteen hundred savage warriors 


1 


formed at this council for 


a genera 


onierence in the spring of 1779 on the Ohi 


Rive t the mouth of the Tennessee at whicl 
ll 1 Indian tribes from the Che rokees and 
Chickasaws on the south to the Menominees and 
Or s the north were to be joined toget! 


purogues ComimMne 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE 


He fixed the boundary line between Canada and the United States 
at the Great Lakes 


from Detroit to 
lor \\ avne, 


thence down the 


Wabash to Vincennes in the fall of 1778 
EI ¢ fell upon Vincennes December 17, 1778 
\\Vith his coming the Creoles were frightened 


out of their allegiance. They did not 


Support 


Captain Helm in his detense of the fort. so that 


fort Sackville fell again into the hands of the 
Knglish and Captain Helm became a prisonet 
of war in the fort which Clarke had sent hit 
» etl 
‘ , , , ; 
Hamulton immediate began putting | 
Sackville in a nerfect state af defena _— 
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be said for him that he was a first-class general 
for such a situation. Ile who represented the 
destinies of Great Britain throughout this vast 
region had to be man of large caliber, and 
Hamilton was a soldier, statesman and diplo- 
mat of England. He knew how to build a fort 
and how to defend a fort. He established com- 
munications with all the Indians of the Wabash 
region, he sent out marauding expeditions far 
and wide and established himself safely for the 
winter, intending to cross Illinois, crush Clarke 
at Kaskaskia in the spring, and then proceed 
with the great Indian devastation of the Alle- 
gheny border. 

When the news of Hamilton’s taking of Vin- 
cennes reached Clarke at Cahokia he realized 
that the case was indeed desperate. The Cre- 
oles of Kaskaskia and Cahokia began to waver 
in their allegiance and many of the Indian 
tribes manifested signs of hostility. The period 
of enlistment of the men had expired. He had 
no money or provisions, and he knew that his 
force would continue to grow weaker rather 
than stronger. He had had no aid or informa- 
tion from Virginia for more than a year and 
he knew that it was unreasonable to expect 
reinforcements from that quarter. If he re- 
mained at Kaskaskia the situation would grow 
worse rather than better, and he knew that 
Hamilton with his vastly superior numbers 
could probably cross Illinois and crush him in 
the spring. “It was at this moment,” he said, 
“T would have bound myself seven years a slave 
to have had five hundred troops.” 

It was in this desperate crisis that the star 
of patriotic vision which had guided him up to 
this time seemed to shine brightest. The true 
soul of the hero flamed forth within him and he 
took a desperate resolve to risk all on a single 
battle. He determined to attack Hamilton at 
Vincennes! He communicated his purpose to 
Governor Patrick Henry in Virginia. 

We can well believe that there is an inter- 
locking inspiration that runs through historical 
utterances and achievements. Whether or not 
Clarke knew of those fiery words with which 
Patrick Henry had inspired the trembling col- 


onists to a declaration of war, he certainly was 


imbued at this time with the same identical 
spirit. His brother Jonathan, nearest his age 
and his lifelong chum, was a delegate in that 
evolutionary convention in the old church at 
Richmond and heard that immortal speech of 
Patrick Henry in which he had answered the 
fears of those who believed that the colonists 
were too weak to cope with so formidable an 
adversary as Great Britain, in these flaming 
words: 

We shall not fight our battles alone, there 
is a just God who presides over the destinies 
of nations and who will raise up friends to 
fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is 
not to the strong alone, it is to the vigilant, 
the active, the brave. 


At this very time, three years after this his- 
toric speech, its prophetic truth was being veri- 
fied by the aid of Lafayette, the French nation 
and the vigilance and courage of Washington. 
It remained for George Rogers Clarke in a west- 
ern wilderness to give an even more dramatic 
and picturesque verification of this patriotic 
prophecy. 

He wrote Patrick Henry on February 3, 


1779: 


I know the case is desperate, but Sir, we 
must either quit the country or attack Mr. 
Hamilton. No time is to be lost. Was I 
sure of a reinforcement, I should not attempt 
it. Who knows what fortune will do for us? 
Great things have been effected by a few men 
well conducted. Perhaps we may be fortu- 
nate. We have this consolation: that our 
cause is just and that our country will be 
grateful and not condemn our conduct in case 
we fail, though, if so, this country, as well as 
Kentucky, I believe, is lost. 


Having taken this resolution, he put it into ex- 
ecution with high-pressure dispatch. Although 
the general view at Kaskaskia at this time was 
that it would be impossible to get to Vincennes 
in the dead of winter, let alone take the post, yet 
such was the inspiring leadership of Clarke that 
in a few days he had all his officers and men and 
finally all the people of Kaskaskia feeling as if 
Vincennes were already taken. He procured 
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enough Creole volunteers to supply the places of 
his men who had already gone home. 

He fitted out a Mississippi River boat, named 
the “Willing,” 
It was launched down the Mississippi on Feb- 


with two cannon and forty men. 


ruary 4 with the 
intention that it 
come around by 
the Ohio 
up the Wabash 


to Vincennes to 


and 


attack Fort 
Sackville with 
the cannon 


Clarke 


should be ready 


when 

with his forces 
to beleaguer the 
fort by land. 
On February 5, 
amidst the ex- 
cited cheers of 
the assembled 
multitude of all 


the men, women 


and children of 
Kaskaskia, and 
with the bless- 


ings of Father 
Gibault, Clarke 
his little 
band of about 


and 


130 men started 
out on that his- 
torical march 
across Illinois to 
Vincennes. 

We know very 
well what an In- 
diana and IIli- 


nois February 





is. There was 
rain and snow 
nearly all the 
time. The entire march of over two hundred 
miles was through drowned lands, icy swamps 
and swollen streams. The weather became worse 
and difficulties increased as they proceeded. I 


have read with swelling heart of the heroic fig- 





Deer Skin Coat Worn by George Rogers Clarke 


ure of Richard the Lion Hearted crusading mid 
desert blasts and of the great Napoleon charging 
legions of snow in Russia, avalanches of snow in 
the \lps. 


neither of them had anything to compare in the 


I think it could be fairly stated that 
way of mate- 
rial hardships 
and difficulties 
with those 
which George 
Rogers Clarke 
had to over- 
come with his 
little 
1779. 


those 


band in 

What 
men suf- 
fered and over- 
came is really 
incredible, sur- 
passing mnarra- 
tion or descrip- 
tion. 

I should like 
to make some 
mention of the 
last terrible day, 
February 23. It 
was very cold 
that morning. 
They had been 
practically with- 
out food or fire 
for several days. 
The 


weak and starv- 


men were 
ing and ice was 
forming around 
them. For sev- 
eral days they 


had 
morning and 


heard the 


evening guns of 
the Fort of Vin- 
cennes. Before 
them there was still a vast sheet of icy water of 
which they did not know the depth. There was 
no disposition to mutiny, but it seemed utterly 
impossible to go farther. Clarke made them a 


stirring address in which he appealed to them in 
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the name of liberty to make one more etiort. His 


words seemed to hearten them hey responded 


witha faint cheer. ‘Then Clarke ordered the stal- 
wart sergeant to mount the litthe drummer boy on 
his shoulder and the favorite charge Was sounded. 
Clarke poured his hand full of powder, black- 


ened his face like an Indian on the death march. 


drew his sword and plunged into the water up 
to his shoulders, thrusting ice blocks out o} 
the way with his sword. [le turned and or- 


dered Major Bowman to fall in the rear with 
twenty-five picked men, with orders to shoot 
went 


anvene who lagged behind. Thus they 


through, with fainting and falling men_ piled 
upon floating logs 


When they 


distance below 


which had been provided! 

reached the Indiana shore, a short 
Vincennes where the banks were 

steep, only the very tallest and strongest of thie 


men, such as Clarke himself, were able to get 


out of the water. Many of them fell fainting 


partly in the water, partly out. Some grasped 


the branches of overhanging trees and hung on. 
They could do no more. There were no weak 


men in that party, but there were some excep- 


tionally strong ones. These ones got 


~ 


strong 
out of the water, pulled the others up the bank 
and built a fire. The fire did no good for the 


men were benumbed and exhausted, frozen 


through and through. They were gone. Clarke 
himself began working with the men individu- 
ally. They worked their frozen muscles, re- 
stored warmth from within, taking one man at 
a time, and finally revived that army. 

In the meantime, as if sent by Providence, 
a canoe-load of Indian squaws was captured, 
and a kettle containing a quarter of buffalo, to- 
gether with tallow and corn, was found; from 
these a nourishing broth was made which was 
served to the starving men. Thus during the 
day of February 23 that army was resuscitated 
in sight of the town of Vincennes, although not 
in direct sight of the fort. 

Clarke wrote the following diplomatic mes- 


sage to the people of Vincennes: 


To the Inhabitants, etc. 


Gentlemen:—Being within two miles of 
your village with my army, being determined 
te take your fort this night and rot being 
willing to surprise you, I take this step to 
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request that such of you as are true citizens 
and willing to enjoy the liberty I bring you, 
to remain still in your houses, and that those, 
if any there be, that are friends to the King 
of England will instantly repair to the fort 
and join his troops and fight like men and 
that if such should hereafter be discovered 
that did not repair to the garrison, they may 
depend on severe punishment. On the con- 
trary those that are true friends of Liberty 
may expect to be well treated as such. I 
once more request that they be kept out of 
the streets, for every person found under arms 
on my arrival will be treated as an enemy. 


G. R. Clarke. 
for further effect upon the people of Vin- 
cennes, Clarke executed this clever bit of strat- 
had 
vided with colors that were mounted on poles. 
‘The 


marched about a hill and through a little swale 


egy. At Kaskaskia the men been 


pro- 


entire company marched and_ counter- 


in sight of the people of Vincennes so that they 


made the appearance of an army of several 
thousand instead of a bare one hundred thirty. 
Clarke’s boat, the “Willing,” 


and cannon was nowhere to be found. 


with forty men 
Clarke 
could not wait for it. It did arrive two days 
later, after the battle was over. 

Then in the darkness, they fell upon Vin- 


Hamil- 


ton had just completed his repairs that day. 


cennes and began firing upon the fort. 


The fort was in a perfect state of defense, and 
he was enjoying himself for the evening drink- 
ing toddy and playing poker with Captain Helm, 
while 
Helm 


was a famous toddy maker and Hamilton liked 


with whom he had become very friendly 
Captain Helm was a prisoner. Captain 
him. When the firing began he thought it was 
drunken with 
That was the way they usually came 


a band of Indians returning 
scalps. 
into town, but when the bullets began to come 
through the portholes and killed some of his 
men, he realized that it was an attack. 
During the night Clarke had his entire force 
surround the fort and each man entrenched him- 
self as best he could behind logs, stumps or 
trees, so that every embrasure and every loop- 
hole of the fort was covered at distances rang- 


When 


ing from forty to one hundred yards. 
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the sun rose, the sharpshooters rained a deadly 


hail upon the fort from every quarter. 

I call your attention to what was happening. 
Ilere was a strong wilderness fort in a perfect 
state of repair, commanded by an able English 
general, defended by a picked band of English 
soldiers and armed with cannon and muskets. 
Let us remember that those English soldiers in 
Fort Sackville were the very pride of the Eng- 
lish army. They were Royal Red-coats from 
what was known as the King’s Own Regiment. 
They had been sent to Hamilton from Fort 
Niagara in order to make an impression upon 
the Indians and the Creoles of the western set- 


tlements. Qn the outside of this fort was a 
band of ragged frontiersmen, who had endured 
incredible hardships and privations, crossing icy 
prairies for eighteen days to make this attack. 
They were uncouth and illiterate, but there was 
one thing they could do. They were armed 
only with the old-fashioned flint-lock rifle, but 
they could handle these antique weapons with 
deadly accuracy. A marksman who was a fair 
shot, who could almost hit the mark, who could 
hit close to the edge of a loophole in the fort 
would have been of no use at all in that little 
In their 


company. attack upon that fort, these 


sharpshooters had to shoot within a_hair’s 
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breadth. They had to hit the mark and they 
had to do it quickly. 

As soon as the firing began, the English un- 
dertook to operate their cannon. If they could 
have used their cannon effectively they would 
have swept away the trifling defenses of these 
backwoodsmen and would have driven them be- 
yond rifle range, but in order to operate their 
cannon, they had to open their embrasures, ex- 
posing a hand, arm, shoulder, or possibly the 
side of a head. So skilful were the sharpshoot- 
ers of Clarke that even the smallest exposure 
was instantly riddled with bullets. So many 
men were shot down at the cannon that they 
had to close the embrasures and silence the can- 
non. Presently they had to keep away from the 
loopholes for whenever a loophole was dark- 
ened, a bullet passed through, shooting out the 
very eyes of the English soldiers. 

There on the banks of the Wabash that Feb- 
ruary day in 1779 was enacted a positive miracle 
of warfare. A heroic band of ragged frontiers- 
men, unprotected, on the outside of a fort, ab- 
solutely reduced an army inside the fort by 
sheer gallantry and skilful marksmanship; and 
they were determining the fate of an empire. 

About nine o’clock in the morning after Clarke 
thought sufficient impression had been made, he 


sent this immortal cartel to General Hamilton: 


Sir: In order to save yourself from the 
impending storm that now threatens you I 
order you to immediately surrender yourself 
up with all of your Garrison, Stores, etc., etc., 
for if I am obliged to storm, you may de- 
pend upon such treatment justly due to a 
Murderer. Beware of destroying stores of any 
kind, or any papers or letters that are in your 
possession, or of hurting one house in town, 
for by heavens, if you do, there shall be no 
mercy shown you. G. R. Clarke. 
When Hamilton received this classic defiance. 

he answered in a dignified way that he and his 
garrison “were not disposed to be awed into 
any action unworthy of British subjects.” But 
he was evidently awed somewhat, because he 


proposed a three days truce and a conference. 
Clarke refused the truce but agreed to the con- 
ference and they met outside the fort at the 
little church. Hamilton brought with him his 
prisoner, Captain Helm, and the English In- 


dian agent, Major Hay. Clarke was attended 
only by Major Bowman. Clarke reiterated his 
demand for a surrender at discretion. He put 
into language those words afterwards made im- 
mortal by Ulysees S. Grant, “immediate and 
unconditional surrender.” He said, “You must 
surrender yourselves prisoners at discretion. I 
will listen to no other terms.” 

Hamilton said that such terms were impos- 
sible. It was unheard of, he said, in military 
annals that an army in a fort should surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion without any 
honors of war. 

In the midst of this altercation Captain Helm 
spoke up and suggested to Clarke that he thought 
he ought to modify his determination. Clarke si- 
lenced him. He said, “You are a prisoner and 
it is doubtful whether or not you can speak with 
Whereupon Hamilton 


”? 


propriety on this subject. 
said that Captain Helm was from that moment 
liberated and might use his pleasure. Clarke 
refused to receive him on such terms and said 
that he must return to the garrison and there 
await his fate. Then he turned away with the 
statement that the drums would sound and the 
firing would begin in a few moments. When he 
had gone but a few steps Hamilton stopped him 
and politely asked if he would be so kind as to 
give his real reasons for refusing the garrison 
on any other terms than those he had offered. 
Clarke said he had no objections to giving his 
real reasons, which were simply these: 

I know that you have the greatest part of 
the principal Indian partisans of Detroit in 
the fort with you and I want an excuse to put 
them to death or otherwise treat them as I 
think proper. The cries of the widows and 
fatherless on the frontiers that they have oc- 
casioned, now require their blood from my 
hands, and I do not choose to be so timorous 
as to disobey the absolute commands of their 
authority, which I look upon as next to di- 
vine. I would rather lose fifty men than not 
to empower myself to execute this piece of 
business with propriety, and if you choose to 
risk the massacre of your garrison for their 
sake, it is your own pleasure. Perhaps I may 
take it into my head to send for some of those 
widows from Kentucky to see it executed. 
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At this point Major Hay spoke up in his 
haughty manner: “Pray, Sir, who is it that 
you call Indian partisans?” Clarke pointed his 
finger directly in his face and replied—‘Sir, I 
take Major Hay to be one of the principals.” 
Major Hay was struck pale and trembling like 
Perhaps both 
he and Hamilton had something of a premo- 


a culprit about to be executed. 


nition then of those long days and nights which 
they were to spend in the old Williamsburg jail. 

At this point an incident occurred which some 
well-meaning but somewhat squeamish people 
have suggested ought to be omitted from the 
story, but I consider it an integral part of this 
elemental drama. While the conference was on 
and the firing had ceased, a scalping party that 
Hamilton had sent to the Ohio River returned 
with scalps, and not knowing that the fort was 
beleaguered, tried to get into the fort and were 
-aptured by Clarke’s men. When the Kentuck- 
ians discovered those Indians with the bloody 
scalps which they had torn from the heads of 
women and children in the Kentucky settle- 
ments, there is no reason to be surprised at 
what they did. They brought the Indians di- 
rectly in front of the fort, tomahawked them 
in the face of the garrison, and threw their 
bodies in the Wabash River. This was a stern 
and bloody answer to the policy that Hamilton 
had been pursuing throughout this region. It 
impressed the Indians, who regarded it as ab- 
solutely fair justice, and it struck terror to the 
hearts of the It finished Hamilton. 
He surrendered outright on the afternoon of 
February 24. The next morning, February 25, 
1779, George Rogers Clarke, with his sturdy 
band, lined up at the gate of old Fort Sack- 
ville and received the surrender of Governor 
and his Royal Red-coats from the 
King’s Own Regiment. They pulled down the 
English flag and ran up the banner of Old Vir- 
ginia. The fort was christened Fort Patrick 
Henry, and this was the beginning of Ameri- 


3ritish. 


Hamilton 


can dominion in this region. 

Thus fell Vincennes and thus was conquered 
the Northwest Territory, for this heroic episode 
marked the end of Britain’s domination in the 


west. Clarke’s conquest of Kaskaskia and Vin- 


cennes gave us at least partial possession of this 


vast region which furnished the finest “etiquette 


’ 


ot diplomacy” whereby our peace commissioners 
at Paris in 1783 reserved it forever as ours, in 
the great treaty of peace which ended the Revo- 
lutionary War. Our possession was made cer- 
tain and permanent by the great flow of immi- 
gration that immediately followed Clarke's cap- 
ture of the 1780, 
twenty thousand people came into Kentucky 


Vincennes. In year some 
and southern Indiana, and twenty thousand more 
into western Virginia and Tennessee. In this 
immigration of 1780 was to be found much of 
the backbone and blood of a new empire. The 
grandfather of Abraham Lincoln came from Vir- 
ginia to Kentucky. This, as we know, was fol- 
lowed by the coming of young Abe himself into 
southern Indiana at the age of seven, in the very 
vear of the beginning of our statehood in 1816. 

bv one brilliant stroke, George Rogers Clarke 
added an empire to the Union almost as large 
Out 


formed five 


in extent as the entire thirteen colonies. 
of this Northwest Territory 
great states, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio 


was 
and Indiana. By this achievement our borders 
were extended from the Allegheny Mountains 
to the Mississippi, adding this granary of the 
world, this garden spot of the universe, this fer- 
tile basin of the Great Lakes, the rich valleys 
of the Wabash and the Ohio. This made pos- 
sible the Louisiana Purchase and all of our vast 
Mississippi. Vir- 
gift of this Northwest to the 
as national domain helped to 


later extensions beyond the 
ginia’s gracious 
United Colonies 
hold the jarring colonies together during the Con- 
federation. From this came the Ordinance of 1787 
—our great charter of constitutional freedom. 
There is another result of Clarke’s conquest 
which it seems to me is seldom duly empha- 
sized, and that is its effect upon the immediate 
winning of the Revolutionary War. By Clarke’s 
capture of Vincennes, he completely broke up 
the Indian campaign which the British had 
planned for 1779. Governor Hamilton, who was 
to have been the presiding genius of this cam- 
paign, came here to Virginia in irons and for 
most of the remainder of the war was confined 
in a dungeon in Williamsburg. There were In- 


dian outrages after this, but they were never 
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organized or conducted on any comprehensive 
or dangerous scale so as to threaten the for- 
tunes of war in the east lf Clarke had not 
stopped Ilamuilton, it seems certain that the 
devastation of the inner frontiers would have 
made it impossible for an important part of 
Washington's army to remain in the field. He 
could have no longer procured from the border 
the rich herds of stock which furnished food 
supplies for his men. He couldn’t have pro- 
cured powder by way of the Mississippi. And 
the intrepid riflemen who won the victories of 
King’s Mountain and Cowpens would have been 
back on the border trving to defend their homes 
from the savage hordes which Hamilton was 
preparing to let loose upon them. Nothing 
could be clearer than the historical fact that 


Clarke’s brilliant achievement was a most de- 
cisive factor in winning the war in the east as 
well as in adding to the thirteen original col- 
ones this vast domain of the west. 

Certainly the conquest of the Northwest was 
peculiarly and distinctively the deed of George 
Rogers Clarke. He was ever the Captain Cour- 
ageous—the soul, mind and arm of this great 
enterprise. Let us remember that it was he who 
first conceived this desperate offensive. His 
the patriotic vision that conceived the undertak- 
ing, his the keen and powerful mind that organ- 
ized it in every detail, and his the valiant arm 
that executed it. Let us crown him forever with 
a nation’s tribute as the conquering hero of the 
Northwest. 


Major Joseph Bowman. George Rogers Clarke’s 
Right-Hand Man 


By JOHN W. WAYLAND. State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


HIS article is to deal especially with Ma- 

jor Joseph Bowman, who was second in 

command to George Rogers Clarke in the 
conquest of the Northwest in 1778-1779; but as 
an aid in appreciating his place and influence in 
the early history of our country, brief reference 
will be made in a preliminary way to his broth- 
ers and other relatives. 

Major Bowman had five brothers: John, 
Jacob, Abraham George, and Isaac. George 
was a young giant, proud of his size and physi- 
cal strength. He killed himself at the age of 
eighteen by carrving or attempting to carry fif- 
teen bushels of rye up three flights of stairs in 
his father’s mill on Cedar Creek, Virginia. At 
least, this is the tradition. Jacob, born in 1733, 
was one of the original trustees of the town of 
Strasburg, Shenandoah county, when it was first 
established by Act of the Assembly in 1761. He 
was killed in one of the battles of the Revo- 
lution. 

Major Bowman’s other three brothers, John, 
Abraham, and Isaac, were all prominent in the 


Revolution and in the decades following. 


Colonel John Bowman, born in 1731, the vear 


in which his father, George Bowman, his grand- 
father, Jost Hite, and others settled as pioneers 
in the Shenandoah Valley, was a prominent 
military leader in the Ohio Valley and was in 
reality, if not in exact title, the first governor 
of Kentucky. He owned about 10,000 acres of 
land in Mercer county, Kentucky, where he died 
and is buried. 

Colonel Abraham Bowman, born in or about 
1749, succeeded General Peter Muhlenberg as 
colonel of the famous 8th Virginia Regiment 
(the “German Regiment”) in the Revolution, 
the record of which is well known to all stu- 
dents of American history. Colonel Abraham 
Bowman located towards the end of the Revo- 
lution in Fayette county, Kentucky, at or near 
Lexington, where he owned 8,000 acres of fine 
land. In 1824, when Lafayette made his last 
visit to our country, he was entertained at Lex- 
ington by his old friend and companion in arms, 
Colonel Abraham Bowman. General Lafayette 
on that occasion had with him a mulatto ser- 
vant, a bright voung fellow, who fell in love 
with one of Colonel Bowman’s slave girls. He 
begged his master to allow him to remain at 
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lexington. To this General Lafayette finally 
consented. The young couple were married and, 
This 


story was told to the writer about a year ago 


let us hope, “lived happily ever after.” 


by Mr. A. Smith Bowman, a prominent business 
man of Indianapolis, a great-grandson of Colo- 
Mr. 
bers the man, formerly Lafayette’s servant, and 
often, when a boy, talked with him about his 


nel Abraham Bowman. 3o0wman remem- 


experiences crossing the ocean and traveling to 
Kentucky with Lafayette. 

Mr. A. Smith Bowman now has, at his home 
in Indianapolis, the huge four-poster bed in 
which Lafayette slept when he was Colonel 
Abraham Bowman’s guest at Lexington, Ky. 


Captain Isaac Bowman, youngest brother of 


42] 


Pleasant, which is in plain view from the Valley 
Turnpike, near Crystal Caverns. 

The will of Captain Isaac Bowman, made in 
1824 and on record in Woodstock, is one of the 
most remarkable documents of its kind in this 
part of Virginia. In it Captain Bowman dis- 
posed of numerous slaves and other personal 
property, together with valuable lands in Shen- 
andoah county and Frederick county, Virginia, 
in Indiana, and in Kentucky; also a ferry across 
the Ohio River between Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
and Louisville, Kentucky. 

In the summer of 1778, after the capture of 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and other British posts in 
the Illinois country, just as Lieutenant Isaac 
Bowman and other of Clarke’s men 


were set- 
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The Home in the Valley from which Major Joseph Bowman left 


to join 


George Rogers Clarke in the W est 


Major Joseph Bowman, was born at the old 
1757. In 1778, 


his 


homestead on Cedar Creek in 


at the age of 21, he was a lieutenant in 
brother Joseph’s company with Clarke, and 
participated in the capture of Kaskaskia on 
July 4. 


duct some of the British captives to Williams- 


He was then sent, with others, to con- 
burg. Later in the year, on his return to IIli- 
nois, going down the Ohio River in a canoe, he 
was captured by Indians, narrowly escaped 
death by torture, and several vears later got 
back to the old home on Cedar Creek. There 
he married and brought up a large family. In 


1812 he built a fine brick mansion on Mount 


ting out to take prisoners to Virginia, Major 
Joseph Bowman, who had been a prominent 
ieader in the stirring campaign, wrote two let- 
ters which were carried to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. One was addressed to his brother-in-law, 
George Brinker, who lived at or near Middle 
town, the other to his uncle, Colonel John Hite, 
who lived at Springdale, a short distance below 
Stephens City, where his fine stone house, built 
in 1753, stands just east of the Valley Pike, near 
the Opequon Creek. In these letters Major 
information 
All the time, too, he was 


Bowman gives much interesting 
about the campaign. 


keeping a careful diary, or journal, which is 
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one of the important source documents of the 
period, and tells in a most graphic though mod- 
est way of the tremendous difficulties overcome 
and the terrible sufferings endured by Clarke’s 
heroic little band in securing control of the Ili- 
nois country. 

In 1869, at Cincinnati, was published a small 
volume on Clarke’s Illinois Campaign in which 
is incorporated Major Joseph Bowman’s Jour- 
nal and other related documents. The most 
voluminous account of the conquest of the 
Northwest by Clarke and Bowman is contained 
in two large volumes published at Indianapolis 
and Kansas City in 1897, and written by Hon- 
orable William H. Enelish, who was nominee 
for the vice presidency on the ticket with Gen- 
eral Hancock in 1880. Recently a very readable 
book on the same subject has appeared under 
the authorship of Temple Bodley. This most 
remarkable and important achievement in our 
colonial and Revolutionary history has in recent 
vears been receiving the attention which its 
merit deserves. The writer hereof was in the 
public library at Vincennes, Indiana, not long 
ago and was gratified as well as interested in 
observing what a large collection of books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles on Clarke and 
Bowman and the conquest of the Northwest 
‘| erritory is there assembled. 

Vincennes is one of the most historic cities 
in this country, and the capture of Vincennes, 
with the British governor and his garrison there, 
in February, 1779, by Clarke, Bowman, and other 
Virginians gave the whole territory between the 
Ohio River and the Great Lakes into the actual 
possession of Virginia, where it remained until 
the signing of the treaty of peace in 1783 by 
which it was recognized as Virginia territory 
and given to Virginia. Otherwise it would have 
remained in British hands, and the great states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and a section of Minnesota would be a part of 
Canada today. 

The people of Vincennes appreciate the sig- 
nificance of their town in American history. 
Some of the patriotic women of the place in 
1779 fed Clarke's starving men at a certain place 
near the old church, as shown there bv a 
marker; others in more recent times have 


17 


erected a small stone monument at the site of 


the old fort, stating briefly the significance of 
the service rendered to this country by Clarke 
and his associates. Winston Churchill, in The 
Crossing, has told the story in a graphic piece 
of fiction; so has Maurice Thompson in Alice 
of Old Vincennes. Clarke and Bowman are now 
coming into their own after long neglect. They 
are being recognized as what they really were— 
heroes and nation-builders. After the capture 
of Vincennes, February, 1779, Major Joseph 
Bowman was put in command of the place. The 
British name, Fort Sackville, was changed to 
‘ort Patrick Henry. The old stockade is gone, 
business houses cover the site; but the place is 
known and marked, as already indicated. There 
voung Major Bowman died in August of the 
same vear the post was taken. In the capture 
of the fort he had been hurt by an explosion 
of powder and it seems that he never recovered 
from the injury. 

The old journal of the Revolutionary conven- 
tion held at Williamsburg in January, 1776, 
throws interesting light on the earlier career 
of Joseph Bowman. From this it appears that 
in October, 1774, at the age of 22, he had com- 
manded a company under Governor Dunmore 
in the campaign against the Indians of the Ohio 
Valley. Not only so, but he had advanced a 
large part of the money necessary to equip that 
company. The old journal shows that Peter 
Muhlenberg and Jonathan Clarke (a brother to 
G. R. Clarke) were the delegates in the conven- 
tion from Shenandoah (then Dunmore) county. 
It also shows that on January 10 was presented 
to the convention the petition of Joseph Bow- 
man praving to be reimbursed in the sum of 21 
pounds, 19 shillings, and 3 pence; reciting that 
he had commanded a company under Lord Dun- 
more in the late expedition against the Indians ; 
that he had expended 44 pounds, 18 shillings, 
and some pence in equipping his company; that 
a part had been repaid him; that 21 pounds, 
etc., were still due him. The petition was re- 
ferred to a committee of which Muhlenberg 
was chairman. This was on Wednesday. Two 
days later, Friday, January 12, Muhlenberg was 
appointed colonel of the 8th regiment ; Thomas 
Marshall (father of the Chief Justice) was ap- 
pointed major in the 3rd regiment; etc. 


All this indicates that voung Captain Bow- 
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man was already in 1774 a man of means and 
nfluence. So were his older brother, Abraham, 
and his oldest brother, John. Indeed, there is 

cood deal of evidence to show that George 
Rogers Clarke, the young surveyor, went to Ken- 
tucky in the employ of the Bowmans and that 
they furnished him the means to make his cele- 
brated journeys to Williamsburg to confer with 
Governor Patrick Henry about the importance 

taking possession of the Illinois country as 
well as Kentucky. 

It is well known to students of local history 
that Jonathan Clarke, George Rogers Clarke’s 
older brother, who married a daughter of Isaac 
lite, was a resident of Shenandoah county and 
losely associated with the Bowmans for a num- 
ber of years, both before the conquest of the 
Northwest and afterwards. It is also said that 
another one of Clarke’s brothers sojourned in 
the same part of the Valley. In or about 1773 
George Rogers Clarke addressed a letter to his 
brother Jonathan at Woodstock. <A 
this letter has been published. 


copy of 


Mary Bowman, wife of pioneer George Bow- 

man, mother of the illustrious Bowman broth- 

ers, was a daughter of Baron Jost Hite, leader 
| { German settlement in the lower Shenandoah 
Valley. Jost Hite’s favorite son, Isaac Hite, 

was established on the splendid Long Meadows 

Farm near the mouth of Cedar Creek, now in 

the edge of Warren county, about three miles 
east of Strasburg. Isaac Hite, Jr., was a stu- 

dent at William and Mary College in 1777, and 
first there to Phi Beta 
Later Isaac 


as the man elected 


appa by the charter members. 
Hite, Jr.. 
army, serving on the staff of General Muhlen- 
Major Hite’s first wife was Nelly Madi- 
son, sister to For 
built the fine old stone mansion, “Belle 
Grove,” near Middletown, designed by no less 


was a major in the Revolutionary 


bere, 


Tames Madison. 


President 


her he 


architectural genius, it is said, than Major 


Hite’s friend, Thomas Jefferson. Certain fea- 


architecture at Belle Grove resemble 


tures of 





Joseph Bowman was just the same age. 
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some of those at Monticello and the University 
of Virginia. Major Hite and his wives are 
buried in the old family graveyard, now sadly 
neglected, at Long Meadows. 

fort at Vin- 
cennes, Fort Sackville, stood on the east bank 


Governor Hamilton’s stockade 
of the Wabash River, a stream that is at this 
point 240 yards wide. The site of the old fort 
is just southwest of Church Street near the old 
Next above 
Church Street, and parallel with it, 
Street, then Main, then these 
run down to the river at right angles. The 
night of the attack on Fort Sackville, Major 
sowman and his company of Shenandoah men 


cathedral and the older cemetery. 
is Vigo 
3usseron. All 


took their position under the river bank at the 
foot of Busseron Street. Here is the ferry by 
which Abraham Lincoln crossed the Wabash in 
1830 on his way to Illinois. At this point Bow- 
man and his men were 300 vards from the stock- 
ade. They could easily move down under the 
river bank to close range. Soon the fire was 
so accurate, from the several companies posted 
at different places, that the defenders hardly 
dared go near the portholes. Those starving, 
freezing, voung Virginia hunters had numb 
fingers, but deadly aim. 

Age twenty-seven has more than once proved 
effective for fame, now and then for honored 
death. Patrick Henry was twenty-seven when 
he won renown in the Parsons’ Case. George 
Rogers Clarke was twenty-seven when he led his 
young Virginians in the conquest of the North- 
west, one of the most notable and important 
And Major 
He, 


twenty-seven. 


achievements in American history. 


too, won fame—and death—at 
Somewhere under the busy tides of old Vin- 
cennes his ashes lie. His grave is unmarked 
and unknown. But some day there, and also on 
his native hjlls by Cedar Creek, granite and 
bronze, let us hope, will be fashioned to tell 


our children of his vision and his fortitude 
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The Lost Vouchers of George Rogers Clarke 


By E. G. SWEM, Librarian, William and Mary College 


KORGE ROGERS CLARKE planned his 

campaign against the British in the II- 

linois country with the distinct assur- 

ance from Governor Patrick Henry that the 

expedition was in behalf of the State of Vir- 

ginia and that all expenses incurred would be 
paid by the Siate. 

Anyone familiar with the frontier con- 

ditions of 1778 and 1779 will understand 

difficulty which Clarke had, 


not only in obtaining supplies, but in keeping 


the extreme 


a business record of receipts and expenditures. 
The wonder is that he was able to preserve any 
vouchers or any account books whatever. We 
know now that he was extremely careful in 
keeping a record of all receipts and expendi- 
tures. About nine months after the capture of 
Vincennes, Clarke sent William Shannon to 
Williamsburg with all the original vouchers and 
account books to settle with the State. These 


vouchers, roughly estimated at 20,000, were 


turned over to the State auditor and Shannon 
took a receipt for them 

In 1781 when 
the cession of the Northwest Territory to 


the United States on the condition that the 


Virginia was considering 


State should be reimbursed for all expendi- 
tures in conquering and holding the terri- 
tory, a commission was appointed to go to 
Kentucky to settle General Clarke’s military ac- 
counts and to demand of him original book en- 
tries and vouchers for every item. Clarke how- 
ever had already sent his vouchers to the State 
auditor in 1779. The Virginia officials claimed 
that these original vouchers were destroyed by 
Arnold in his invasion in January, 1781, when 
he captured Richmond 

In the spring of 1780 the city of Rich- 
mond became the seat of government of 
Virginia. Presumably all official papers on 
file in Williamsburg were removed to Rich- 
mond some time in 1780. The State officials 
undoubtedly believed that the vouchers of 
Arnold. Clarke 


Clarke were destroved by 


therefore had to restate his accounts from mem- 
ory and from the records that could be found 
at that time. Mr. Bodley, in his recent life of 
Clarke, says that “he was compelled to make 
out an entirely new account, and to procure 
and duplicate vouchers as he could. This re- 
quired enormous labor and time; and at best 
the account could cover only part of his out- 
lays and liabilities. Yet, despite all these em- 
barrassments, he carried to Richmond in 1783 
a remarkably correct account of a great num- 
ber of his outlays for the State during the 
previous five years.” 

In 1913 while serving as assistant libra- 
rian of the State Library, it was my privi- 
original 


lege to discover the long lost 


vouchers of Clarke. In the basement of the 
library building the auditor had stored many 
old records, the accumulation of one hundred 
and forty years. I spent four months in ex- 
amining these records, hundreds of thousands 
in number, of which the Clarke vouchers made 
only a small part. 

Ilow shall we explain the loss of these 
vouchers for so many years? The State 
records, as stated before, were moved from 
Williamsburg to Richmond in 1780, and 
probably placed in several buildings used tem- 
porarily for State offices. In January, 1781, 
some of the records were undoubtedly destroyed 
by Arnold but I believe the number has been 
exaggerated. If the Clarke records were in 
Richmond they may have been stored in a 
house not easily distinguished as a public build- 
ing and therefore not burned by Arnold. Or the 
Clarke vouchers may never have been moved 
from Williamsburg to Richmond until some 
years after the Revolution. Stranger things 
have happened to public records. At any rate, 
the discovery of the vouchers corroborates the 
statements of Clarke. The loss of these original 
vouchers no doubt had much to do with the 
unfortunate neglect of Clarke’s claim by the 


State. 
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Value and Beauty of the National Forests of Virginia 


By R. F. NELSON, State Chamber of Commerce ° 


LONG the entire northwestern edge of tri- 
angular Virginia and extending for more 
than her borders run 


mountain ranges of the Appalachian group in 


350 miles within 
which are located three great National forests. 
Che first begins in the Shenandoah Mountains 
near Capon Springs and runs south for ninety 
miles forming a part of the western border of 
Virginia. ‘This forest includes the entire Massa- 
nutten mountain range, which lies in the center 
f the Shenandoah Valley. The forest contains 
more than one half million acres of wild moun- 
The 


most easterly range of the Appalachians is the 


tain land noted for its beauty and history. 


Blue Ridge mountains, separating the Piedmont 
and Shenandoah Valleys. The northernmost 
end of the Virginia Blue Ridge has been desig- 
nated as a National park, but from the end of 
the park area at Waynesboro begins the Natu- 
ral Bridge National Forest, extending south for 
100 miles. Near the southern border of Vir- 
vinia the northern part of the Unaka National 
lorest, which is rapidly consuming a large part 


of four Virginia 


and highways connecting the forests with the 
middle west are rapidly being constructed. Sev- 
eral railroads, as shown in the maps, give access 
to the forest reserves. 

wild. beauty, mountain 


lor sheer rugged 


scenery, altitude and untouched loveliness the 
Unaka Forest in Grayson, Washington, Smyth, 
and Wythe counties of Virginia leave nothing 


to be desired. In the Iron mountains of the 
southwest lies the last of the virgin timber of 
Virginia, and here today the national forests 
are preserving some of its fast disappearing 
splendor. 
Rhododendron of marvellous beauty covers 
hundreds of acres of wild mountain land and the 
ravages of florists and landscape gardeners 
from many northern and western states whose 
offers have caused the shipment in a single year 
of more than forty carloads of the plants from 
this one section alone have failed to diminish 
the supply noticeably. Mountain laurel, azaleas 
and all of the beautiful wild flowers which are 


native to the South are to be found m the Vir- 





ounties as pur- 
chases are made, 
furnishes a won- 
der f u | oppor- 
tunity for the 
vacationist. 
ne of the 
ereat north and 
south highwavs 


which 


\ 


thread 
Virginia runs 
between the 
mountain ranges 
of the \ppa- 
lachians giving 
easy access to 
all three of the 
forests. This 
road has been 
ompleted 


state 





bv the 
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ginia part of the Unaka lorest. Here, too, is 
the highest mountain peak in Virginia, Mount 
Rogers, rising 5,60Q feet above sea and covered 


with a dense forest on its top. Near this senti- 


nel, from whose summit Virginia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina can be seen, stands beauti- 
ful White Top Mountain where the only spruce 
to be found in Virginia grows in a forest along 
one half of its grizzled peak. The other halt 
of the mountain top is covered with a great 


field of knee high 


beginning on the south at Patterson’s Mill, are 
more than a dozen summer camps maintained 
by such organizations as the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Y. W. C. 


viduals. The forest runs north 90 miles to 


A., and private indi- 


Waynesboro with a width of twelve miles. The 
southern end of the forest is only about ten 
miles west of Bedford, Virginia, near which 
the Peaks of Otter, world-famous for their 
beauty and the view that can be obtained from 


them, rise to about 





blue grass and 
from two spots on 
its summit never 
failing springs 
trickle from the 
rock. Where 
mountain panora- 
mas th at baffle 


description stretch 





out in never end- 
ing array before 
the earth of toil- 
ing men, the U. S. 
Forest Service has 
laid out a bunga- 
low settlement for 
anyone who cares 
to build a summer 
Water is 


available and lots 


home. 


are rented the 
builder by the 
government for a 
trifling considera- 
tion. Below, at 
Konnarock, hotel 


2cc ommoda- 








4000 feet above 
the Piedmont 
plain. Here are 
fine hotels and 
summer cottages, 
and nearby is Big 
Spring Camp, and 
a few miles west 
by north lies the 
forests summer 
home site colony 
on North Creek. 
Other splendid 
hotels are to be 
found at Lynch- 
burg, Big Island, 





and the Natura! 
$ridge of Vir- 
ginia, that great 
natural wonder 
that “bears across 
its top a_ great 
state highway, 
spans a river and 
makes two moun- 
tains one.” 


Here, just 





tions are available 
for those who do not care to own a camp or 
sleep in tents, and horseback and hiker trails 
lead for almost endless leagues through the 
primitive mountains. There are many other 
towns in the vicinity where similar accommoda- 
tions can be obtained and which are on other 
but less spectacular parts of the Unaka Forest. 
Springtime, autumn and summer are three 
seasons of the year in which the Virginia moun- 
tains are a paradise to those who love nature. 
In the great Natural Bridge National Forest, 


twenty miles from 
the southern end of the forest, the majestic 
James River, which for more than 200 miles 
sweeps its way through hill and vale and moun- 
tain to the sea, glides between the Blue Ridge 
peaks in the zenith of its beauty. Wide and 
deep and tremendous in its strength, the blue 
waters from the mountain fastnesses of the 
Appalachians, dammed to furnish power for 
industry here and there along its course, 1s 
a paradise for the sportsman and the beauty 


lover 
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Near the river and just south of Silas Knob 
s another summer home site offered the public 
the Forestry Service. Further north, on 
ibout a parallel with the town of Vesuvius on 
he west, is Crabtree Falls said to be the high- 
est waterfalls east of the Mississippi river; 
near by is Lone Tree and Round Top moun- 
ns and the peak known as The Priest, some 
$+ O80 feet high. 
\lanv who are familiar with Virginia claim 


he view from the northern end of the 


vatural Bridge National Forest is one of the 
est in America. Here from Rockfish Gap 


ie highway crossing the mountains 
an be 


plain with the fertile, orchard bearing 


seen a great stretch of the 
Piedmont 
othills of the Blue Ridge in fore and back- 
ound. From the top of the mountains hun- 
f motorists make it a habit to stand and 


ze, often for hours, at the inspiring, yet com- 


ellingly peaceful and agrarian view which 
spreads out at their feet into infinity. Should 


u be lucky enough to see the Rockfish Valley 
en the mountains are a riot of color, it will 
be a sight that vou will never forget. 

Across the Shenandoah Valley near the Natu- 
ral Bridge about where Rockbridge and Au- 
gusta counties join and extending along the 
western boundary of Virginia from this point 

nety miles north by east lies the main division of 





all known 


States. 


kinds 





found 








— 
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the Shenandoah 
National F or- 
est. It is com- 
posed of a strip 
of moun- 


tains varying in 


width from 
Po . 
eighteen miles 


and overlapping 
into West Vir- 
ginia on occas- 
ion. Through- 
out the forest 
and along its 
boundaries are 
a remark- 
able number of 
wonderful min- 


eral springs of 


in the eastern United 
Many of these springs are world fa- 
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ground caverns 
and passage 
ways, often 
leading for 
many miles be 
neath the hills, 
are beautiful 
and unusual and 
add to the en- 
joyment of a 
vacation in the 
mountains. 

Not far from 
the lost River, 
in the Shenan- 
doah division of 
the Shenandoah 
National Forest, 
is Wagon 
Tongue Rock, a 


great slab ot 








mous. Krom any number of places along the 
range, upon the top of which runs a fine horse- 
back trail for more than sixty miles, can be seen 
the Shenandoah Valley, stretching like a beautiful 
mirage at the feet of the visitor, who should not be 
astonished should he come npon old fortifications 
where refugees and troops from the armies of 
1861 kept lookouts and took refuge during that 
stirring time. (sood roads lead into the forest 
along the Shenandoah mountains from a number 
of towns and cities. Up-to-date resorts make it a 


hiking ground. Fine views are af- 


well known 
forded from Elliott Knob, not far from Mount 
Elliott Springs 
near-by in the heart of the mountains. 


by west of Staunton is another pub- 


Two public camp grounds are 
Fifteen 
miles north 
lic camp near the Staunton water supply basin 
on the North River, and the North River Gap 
Public Camp Ground lies a few miles due north 
of this point. Lookout towers and well devel- 
oped viewing spots are to be found in several 
spots along the top of the mountain. 

At the base of the National forest in the foot- 
hills of the mountains are the famous caverns 
of the Shenandoah, including the Dixie, the End- 
less, the Grand, the Massanutten, and the Shen- 
andoah Caverns, and others which are not on 


the forest These marvellous natural under- 


stone which 
sticks out of the side of a mountain peak like 
a giant tongue. It is more than thirty feet long 
and to the tourist it is quite an achievement to 
mount to the top of the peak and clamber out 
on its horizontal length. The Shenandoah for- 
est continues north to Capon Springs in Fred 
erick county. 

The Massanutten mountain range rises out 
of the Shenandoah Valley like a giant fortress 
at Montevideo on the south and extends a dis- 
tance of a little over forty miles north by east 
to near Waterlick on the north. Each wall of 
the fortress is a mountain range. Both rise 
simultaneously and sink again simultaneousl) 
into the Shenandoah Valley, and one branch ot 
the Shenandoah River forms a moat on the east 
and the other on the west side of the mountains 
almost their length. The river skirts ever) 


foothill, winding like a snake along the edge 


of the great fortification of nature. Near Wood 


stock a lookout station, built jointly by the 


Woodstock Chamber of Commerce and the For 


estry Service, gives a never-to-be-forgotten vie\ 


of the river and the Valley stretching along 


+ 


the foot of the mountain range and across 
the foothills of the Shenandoah Mountains o: 
the west. In the northern end of the Massanut 
ten range lies the Powell Fort Valley where tra 





doz 
the 
fine 
end 
kill 


bur 
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dition says George Washington intended to re- 
treat with the Centinental Army if defeated at 
Yorktown. A public campground has been es- 
tablished at an abandoned iron furnace in the 
heart of this valley within an easy walk of sev- 
eral beautiful mountain views and along the 
banks of the tranquil stream, with excellent 
water and fine shade. A summer home area has 
been. opened up in 
the Fort Valley, 
east of Woodstock, 
and cities along the 


aan A er ae 


so, 


western and most 


accessible side of 
the range have es- 
tablished public 
camp grounds for 
the traveler near 
the base of the for- 
est. Railroads run 
along the north and 
ends of the 


and 


south 


forest along 


both its eastern and 
western sides, so 
that it is easily ac- 


cessible from any 


point of the com- 


Throughout the 


national forests of 


Virginia fine horse- 


back and hiker 
trails prevail. On 
peaks 


best 


the highest 
where the 
iews are obtain- 
ible are lookout 
towers where the 
tourist is welcomed 
ind where he can 
obtain directions and hints on other sights to 
see. In the Massanutten range at the present 
time there is little fishing, but in the Shenan- 
doah division of the Shenandoah forest and in 
the Natural Bridge and Unaka forests there is 
fine trout and bass fishing. At the northern 
end of the Shenandoah forest wild turkeys are 
killed every year and not far from Harrison- 
forest the so. plentiful 


burg in the bears are 





that farmers are compelled to organize hunts 
to kill them and save their crops and bear hunt 
clubs are to be found in several places along 
the foot of the ranges. In the southern end 
of the Shenandoah forest deer are killed and 
small game abounds. Bear, an occasional deer, 


and small game are found in the Natural Brid 


ge 


forest. Small game such as rabbits, squirrels, 


—* b 1 r d = raccoons, 
* 

opossums, and other 
similar animals are 
to be found in the 


Unaka F 


There are 


orest. 
many 
fine waterfalls in 
the Virginia forests 
and beautiful nooks 
can be found in any 
of them where it is 
doubtful if there 
has been an intruder 
for a decade. On 
the top of the 
Shenandoah moun 
tains great fields of 
wild ferns can be 
found and the bears 
raid the blueberry 
patches on the 
ridges in the sum- 


mer when they be- 


gin to ripen. The 
birds find the Vir- 
ginia mountains a 


haven of refuge 


where they are 


never disturbed and 


one naturalist re- 
cently counted sev- 
entv three kinds of 


one morn 


birds in 
ing’s stroll through the Blue Ridge. 

Within a day’s travel of 50,000,000 people the 
National 


alluring possibilities to the tourist and vacation 


three great forests of Virginia offer 
ist. The Virginia mountains have cured thou- 
Nit Cc 


of famous mineral waters can be obtained in the 


sands of people of many diseases kinds 


western part of Virginia 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By DABNEY s. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


Hie annual meeting of the county super- 
intendents of schools in Virginia will be 
held at Virginia Beach, June 23, 24, and 

25. Headquarters for the conference will be 

at the Martha Washington Hotel. The program 

for this meeting will contain a number of mat- 


ters of vital importance to school progress in 


Virginia, and problems presented by the va- 
rious superintendents will constitute the chief 


basis for discussion 


DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 
APPOINTED 


of the State Board of Educa- 


At the meeting 
tion on May 17, Mr. Harold W. Ramsey, tor 
five years a teacher and school principal in 
Franklin county, now about to complete his 
work at William and Mary College, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for Franklin. 
Mr. Ramsey was at one time principal of the 
Sontag high school in Franklin county. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. R. A. Prillaman, who for a number 
of years has been superintendent of that division 


] 


and who has retired to enter the banking busi- 


ness. 


Mr. M. B. Joyner, principal of the Dendron 
high school and a graduate of William and Mary 
College, was appointed superintendent of schools 
in Surry county to succeed Mr. L. N. Savedge 
who has resigned to enter private business. Mr. 
Joyner is a native of Southampton county and 
was formerly assistant principal of the Court- 
land high school 


Mr. Ramsey and Mr. Joyner have been ap- 


pointed for the unexpired terms in these two 
> until Tune 30, 1929 


divisions and will hold off 


REVISION OF HIGH SCHOOLS COURSES 
AND SCHEDULES 


‘ 


\ committee, consisting of Sidney b. Hall, 
high school supervisor, as chairman, Dean k. 
J. Hoke of William and Mary College, Dean 
J. L. Manahan and Dr. W. R. Smithey of the 
University of Virginia, and the following high 
school principals, Fred M. Alexander of New- 
port News, A. M. Jarman of Winchester, W. 5. 
Green of Burkeville, and J. Y. Mason of Boy- 
kins, has been working on a revision of the 
high school courses of study and has been per- 
fecting class schedules for high school work 
which will take care of the conditions existing 
in high schools of from three teachers to six 
or more teachers. The changes of greatest im- 
portance center around the courses in mathe- 
matics, history, and foreign languages. The re- 
vision also deals with the matter of teacher- 
training for special fields of work—in so far as 
possible each teacher to specialize and to be 
certificated for not more than two subjects. 

The question of plans for high school sched- 
ules will probably involve sixty minute class 
periods for high schools offering strictly aca- 
demic programs and forty five and ninety min- 
ute class periods for high schools offering voca- 
tional and academic programs. 

The work of this committee has been sub- 
mitted tor approval to approximately seventy 
per cent of the superintendents and school prin- 
cipals of the State. The entire matter has been 
referred to a committee of the State Board of 
Education consisting of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
Superintendent Harris Hart, and D. S. Lan- 
caster, Secretary of the State Board, this com- 
mittee to review the plans and take final action 


in the matt 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MASTERING THE DIFFICULTIES OF ADDITION 


By RACHEL E. 


( This 


the 


begun in the February issue ot the Virginia 


article is a continuation of one 
Journal of Education and further developed in 
he March and May issues.) 

One of the outstanding difficulties which 
pupils face in working problems arise from the 
used to indicate the various 


technical terms 


processes. Only recently have arithmetics been 
written which make a special attempt to teach 
the vocabulary of arithmetic. The one in use 
in Virginia is of an earlier type and does not 
attempt to teach the varying meanings attached 
to the vocabulary used. An illustration of this 
is found on page 135, *Smith’s Modern Primary 
Arithmetic where the words “the sum of all the 
sides” are used to express the process of addition. 


Prior to this the term “sum” has been defined 
as the name applied to the answer secured in 
addition. “The result of addition is called the 
sum,” 

Therefore the teacher should make a list of 
all terms which are used to indicate the process 
»f addition or any part of it. These terms 
should be taught to the pupils in connection 
with examples, labeling each element with its 
The most important terms re- 


proper name. 


juired in addition are as follows: 


add addend column How much 
addition are (signs ) How many 
sum equal carry eae 

° - : ove 1e 
plus is give the sum ns Sener 
and equals add the numbers '" all 


In teaching the terms especially related to the 
process of addition, it is necessary to define the 
term and use it in connection with a model ex 
ample. On page 4 of the *State text such a set 
of definitions is given. No attempt is made to 
label the sum in the example, although the 
sions and are explained in this manner. 


It would be best for the teacher to give many 


exercises using the words and the signs on the 


Arithmetic 


4Smith, David Eugene, Modern Pr 
Ginn and Company, Boston, p. 135 
5Thid. p 22 


mary 








GREGG, Extension Division, University of Virginia 


blackboard to insure an understanding of these 


terms. Such an exercise as the following helps 


to test the pupils’ interpretation of the terms 


This is especially true when the exercise in- 


cludes terms used in addition, subtraction, 


multiplication and division. 


*7 plus 1 5 plus 5 equal 

1 + 6 and 3 equal 

5 and 4+ are 8 + 2 are 

2 and 6 3 6 
4+5= 4 and 6 equal 

1 plus 6 2+ 1 

3$+//: 1 plus 3 

1 and 9 are 2+8 

®1. Add 15 and 23. 

2. Write the sign that means subtract 

3. What is the difference of 68¢ and 25c? 
4. Find the sum of 34 and 53. 

5. Take thirteen away from the answer to 


Example 4. 

6. What number belongs where the dots are in 
this example: 9 — ... 9? 

7. Is 16 less than 14? 

10. Is the sum of 9 and O lar 
ot 8 and 2? 

11. 14 and how many more are 49? 

13. Write 42, 2, 10, and 25 in a column and find 
the sum. 

15. If you spent ... cents one day and 
the next day, would you add or subtract to 
find out how much you spent on both days? 


‘yr than the sum 


’ 
rex 


cents 


One cause of contusion in selecting the right 
process to use in solving a problem is due to 


many terms which are similar and which are 


used in problems requiring various processes for 
and “how 


solution. Such terms as “how many” 


much” are used both in addition and subtrac- 
which will 
Such 


“both,” ete 


tion. Sometimes there are “cues” 


indicate definitely which process to use 
all,” 


when used with “how many” will signify addi- 


words as “altogether,” “in 


tion, after several problems containing these 
terms have been given and attention directed to 


the words used in asking the question. How- 


ever, there is always present in problem solving 

6Knight, F. B., Studebaker, J. W., Ruch, G. M. Stand- 
ard Service Arithmetics, Book 
and Company, Chicago, p. 9, p. 76 


One, Scott, Foresman 
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the interpretation of the vocabulary which in- 
volves (1) the technical terms used in arithmetic, 
(2) technical words used in describing the situ- 
ation in the problem, and (3) the additional 


words used to present the situation. Because of 


this vocabulary diffitultv, a problem should be 


treated as a reading lesson, preferably a study 
lesson in reading, so that each of these difficul- 


ties may be cleared up before an attempt is 


made to solve the problem. 
situations which 


Some problems deal with 


are not familiar to pupils of the particular com- 
munity or grade in which the problem is given. 
Two ways of meeting this situation are open to 
the teacher. It is possible that there are one or 
two exceptional pupils in the grade, who, be- 
cause of wider experience and ability in arith- 
metic, are able to understand such problems. 


If this is the case the problems may be assigned 


to them for special work and the rest of the 
class mav be excused from the work. On the 
other hand, the teacher may decide that it is 


necessary for her pupils to have the experience 
given in the problem. It is then necessary for 
her to build up such experiences by the best 
means at her disposal. 

‘Doctor Upton considers that the third func- 
tion of arithmetic is to inculcate an economic 
appreciation through interpreting to pupils the 
significance of economic and mathematical 
terms constantly before the public in papers and 
magazines dealing with all types of economic 
conditions. However, such problems are not 
found in the work of the lower grades. So 
when problems are found in a text dealing with 
conditions foreign to the pupils’ understanding, 
it is frequently better to substitute one which 
commonly occurs in their experiences. 


When pupils 


method of study should be developed in order 


first work with problems, a 


that it may become early a habit in the ex- 
problems. All 


have for their main purpose to prevent selecting 


perience with such methods 


at random the process or processes to be used in 


the solution. All of these methods direct the 


TUpton, Clifford B. ing the Curriculum in 
Arithmetic. Teachers College Record, Vol. xxviii, No. 


4, 1926, p. 358 
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pupils’ attention to the elements involved in de- 
ciding how to secure the answer and are there- 
fore rational and analytic. Too much mechanics 
set up for this purpose will interfere with the 
thought. Whenever a problem is so easy that 
it does not require a careful or detailed analysis, 
the pupil should be permitted to work it as he 
If the text used does not offer the type 
best 


suited to the needs of pupils, the teacher should 


sees fit. 
of problem or the method which seems 
then devise her own method according to the 
best usage of the present time and the needs of 
her class. 

‘Professor Thorndike says, “There are three 
(1) to know 
know 


main elements in problem solving: 
just what the question is, (2) to what 
facts you are to use to answer it, (3) to use 
them in the right relation. 

The following suggestions are given to the 
pupil in one arithmetic: 

“In working problems, read each problem 
carefully at least twice, and then ask yourself 
these questions : 

1. What does this problem ask me to find? 

2. What must I do to get the answer? 

Is there more than one part to the problem ? 

4. Do I need to use the numbers from another 

problem ?” 

Another safeguard in problem solving is to 
train One 


textbook gives this instruction to children in the 


children to estimate the answer. 
third grade: 

“Read each problem, decide how to work it, 
Write add, subtract, multiply, or divide, then find 
the answer. Do not leave a problem until you 
think your answer seems right.” 

‘Another textbook gives this plan for solving 
problems in the third grade: 

“Problem: John has 27 cents and Harry has 
24 cents. How much do both boys have? 

1. What does this problem ask you to find? 

2. Must you add or subtract? 

3. You will keep from making a foolish mis- 
take if you say to yourself: ‘27 cents is a 
little more than a quarter, and 24 cents is 

Ibid. p. 126. 

2Tbid. p. 165. 

®Ibid. p. 88. 











a little less than a quarter. The answer 
must be about two quarters or 50 cents.’ (25 
+2 = &%) 

4. Is 50 cents about the correct answer? What 
is the correct answer?” 

In summing up the discussion of the difficulties 

found in teaching problems, the writer desires 

to emphasize (1) a careful presentation of the 
correct technical terms used in addition, (2) an 
appreciation of difficulties 


the vocabulary 


which may be found in the problems assigned 
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for class work, (3) an analysis of the situations 
presented in each problem to determine whether 
it comes within the experience of the particular 
pupils who are to solve the problems, (4) the 
early establishment of a simple method of 
analyzing the problem and estimating a proba- 
ble answer. There is always a temptation either 
to undervalue the step of analysis or to make it 
It is 
necessary to keep in mind that it is only a means 


the most important part of the solution. 


to an end. 





Edueational Research 


By M. L. 


DUCATIONAL Research is merely the 

application of scientific methods to the 

solution of educational problems as op- 
posed to the expensive trial-and-error process. 
We are no longer content to leave decisions in 
regard to important educational issues to mere 
opinion and personal bias. 

The most important contribution to educa- 
tional research up to the present time probably 
has been in the field of testing. The develop- 
ment of tests and scales means in the field of 
education what the invention of the x-ray, the 
stethoscope, the microscope, and other surgical 
and diagnostical instruments means in the field 
of medicine and surgery. The physician is no 
longer content to diagnose a disease from cer- 
tain vague and outward symptoms alone, and 
just so the educator is no longer satisfied with 
the empirical. We desire the plain facts, and 
it is only by knowing the facts that we are able 
to plan intelligently our methods of procedure. 
that 
investigations will work as great a revolution 


It seems reasonable to suppose scientific 
in our educational history as they have in the 
history of chemistry and medicine. If we are 
to judge by the developments of the last decade 
we are upon the very threshold of that revolu- 
tion, if not actually in it. 

Divisions of educational research in State De- 
are of rather recent 
origin. There is still a lack of agreement as 
to what their functions should be with the re- 
sult that there is found a great variety of prac- 


partments of Education 


COMBS, State Director of Research 


tices among the comparatively few states which 
The 


peculiar problems and needs of any given state 


have established departments of research. 


seem to determine largely what type of work 
shall be undertaken by its research workers. | 
wish, therefore, to present briefly what I con- 
sider a practical program for research in Vir 
ginia. 

The scope of educational research in Virginia 
must be comprehensive. Wherever educational 
problems exist there is the legitimate place for 
research. In Virginia a vast number of prob- 
It is the 


task of the Research Bureau to define, analyze 


lems need to be studied scientifically. 


and delimit these problems, to devise methods 
of attacking them and to stimulate, organize 
and direct investigations on the part of teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents. 

With the right kind of training and guidance 
teachers can be induced to make a very valu- 
able contribution to research. Studies made by 
classroom teachers are frequently the most ef- 
fective investigation since they 


type of are 


usually directly related to instruction. One of 
the most effective ways in which the research 
department can serve education in Virginia, 
therefore, is by finding, training and stimulat- 
ing others to participate in the solution of prob- 
lems which call for research. Buckingham says, 
“Research should go hand in hand with teach- 
ing throughout the entire range of educational 
effort.” 
ment of educational research therefore should 


The ultimate objective of any depart- 
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be maximum efficiency of instruction at a mini- 
mum expenditure. Educational research should 
be concerned essentially with questions of eff- 
ciency—material efficiency, personnel efficiency, 
and organizational efficiency, which taken to- 
gether should result in instructional efficiency. 
The ultimate aim should be the actual improve- 
ment of classroom instruction. 

There are two outstanding methods of re- 
search, both of which are being used in the 
solution of educational problems—the histori- 
cal and the experimental. The historical is 
largely a process of reconstruction and com- 
parison. Source material and data are collected 
and analyzed in an effort to “reconstruct the 
past” in order that we may understand more 
clearly current history or modern institutions. 
This method when used in education is largely 
confined to educational philosophy, sociology 
and problems of administration. At present the 
experimental method is very extensively used 
in connection with objective measurements. 
This method involves the use of cbjective meas- 
ures in determining the amount of successive 
changes of the variable factor or factors of a 
given situation under controlled conditions. 

The following specific investigations and ac- 
tivities come within the province of the re- 
search division of the State Department of 
Education: 

(1) sldministratiz Researcl What is the 
percentage of retardation in our schools? What 
is the cost of repeaters? How can the per- 
centage of retardation and failure be reduced? 
How can the standards or objectives of schools 
be adjusted to the varving mental capacities of 
the pupils in these schools? 

What is the relative efficiency of high schools 
of various sizes? What is the relative expense 
of operating schools of various sizes? Froma 
practical point of view, communities, counties, 
and even states must consider the item of cost 
since in most cases available funds for educa- 
tional purposes are not unlimited. There is no 
justification for the useless expenditure of pub- 


lic funds even for education. If exactly the 
same results can be obtained by spending seventy 
five dollars per capita for secondary education 
under certain conditions why spend one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per capita for the same 


kind of instruction under different conditions? 
Of course, there are isolated communities where 
the operation of high schools is justified regard- 
less of cost. 

A comparative study of per capita costs 
should be made for the various types of in- 
struction. What are the relatively expensive 
departments or types of training and why? As 
compared with other states are we paying too 
much or too little per pupil for the different 
tvpes of education? If we are spending less than 
they are spending elsewhere for a given type 
of education, is the educational product just 
as good, poorer, or better? If we are paying 
more, what extra values are we receiving in re- 
turn? As compared with other communities 
what is your community’s ability to pay for edu- 
cation? How does Virginia stand in relation 
to other states in the matter of her ability to 
pay for education? From the standpoint of ad- 
ministration and supervision, is our system top- 
heavy or top-light? If top-heavy, what are the 
extra returns in our educational efficiency? If 
top-light what are we neglecting? What are 
the best methods of rural supervision? What 
are the amounts and kinds of supervision needed 
both from the point of view of the locality and 
the State Department? 

What is the best size of class for efficiency? 
\re there some teachers who can instruct suc- 
cessfully large classes where others cannot? 
Does the teacher of the large class get as good 
results as the teacher of the small class? If 
so, it may be desirable to secure and retain the 
large-class teacher even if it be necessary to 
pay her a comparatively high salary and allow 
the small-class teacher to go elsewhere or be 
paid according to her product. 

More attention should be given to the child 
of superior mental ability. Experiments should 
be carried on by grouping together in the same 
class children of extraordinary ability and prom- 
ise. In these classes certain definite objectives 
should be set up which are commensurate with 
the abilities of these gifted children. The con- 
tent of the courses should be enriched and ex- 
panded accordingly. The time is now ripe for 
wide experimentation along this line. 

It is not good business to pay high salaried 
people for doing what low salaried people can 
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do just as well or better. A large portion of 
the principal’s time in the small high school 
is taken up with mere clerical routine. Why 
not have this clerical work done by clerks who 
can be secured for much less salary and re- 
lieve the principal so he can devote his time 
to teaching, supervision of instruction, and 
other important duties? <A study should be 
made to determine what can be done along 
The main reason why most teachers 
object to large classes is because of the drudg- 
ery of marking papers and making records and 


this line. 


reports. A worthwhile experiment would be 
to determine whether or not standardized tests 
could be substituted for much of the traditional 
examinations. If so, why cannot these tests 
be scored and tabulated by clerks who can be 
secured for less salary than is ordinarily paid 
good teachers? The extra cost could be offset 
by adding enough pupils to each class to pay 
for the clerical help. 

As compared with other systems, what are 
the advantages or disadvantages of the organi- 
zation in Virginia? Are the relationships of 
the different parts logical? Are they consis- 
tent with the scientific principles of adminis- 
tration? 

(2) Instructional Research. 


Some thought 
research in 
Organiza- 


should be given to instructional 
Virginia in the very near future. 
tion, administration and supervision are not 
ends in themselves but only means to an end 
and that end is improvement of classroom in- 
struction. Just so, all educational research 
should have for its ultimate goal improvement 
We should not allow classroom 


More should be done 


in instruction. 
practice to lag behind. 
in the way of measuring progress of pupils and 
Are we making ade- 
quate provision for study in our schools? Are 


efficiency of instruction. 


the schools of Virginia organized and equipped 
Is the school the 
place where the pupils come to recite what they 
have learned elsewhere or is it a place where 
opportunities are provided for self-expression 
on the part of the pupils and where they are 
properly stimulated and guided in their ac- 


for study or for recitation? 


tivities ? 


Is emphasis being placed on the habits and 


methods of study or chiefly on information 
acquired? Do we stress skill and social un- 
derstanding and attitudes or mere technical 
knowledge in our schools? Are our objectives 
of education actual activities of life or are they 
Is the 
instruction in schools actually functioning in 


funds of information in certain fields ? 
the lives of individuals? Is subject matter con- 
sidered an end in itself or a means to an end? 
How can we secure a greater cooperation of 
school and home in matters of study? 

What determines the content of the curricu- 
lum in our schools? Is the content of the cur- 
blind 


prejudice or is it based upon insight and rea- 


riculum determined by tradition and 


son? What subject matter is of greatest rela- 
tive value? 
in instructing children in the fields of the past 
and neglecting the all important field of the 


Are we spending too much time 


present and future? Are our high schools re- 
sponding to the special needs and interests of 
the communities they are supposed to serve, 
or are they influenced by tradition and other 
forces to give instruction in subjects which are 
of no vital concern to the people of the com- 


What 


there for the student spending twenty five per 


munities themselves? justification is 
cent of his total time in high school studying 
the civilizations that have long ceased to en- 
dure when we are actually living in the great- 
est age that the world has ever known 
in which we are faced with the most complex 


an age 


rroblems of all time? Have we in our curricu- 
I 


lum archaic and obsolete material that may 
be eliminated and the time given to more profit- 
able and valuable school work or school activi- 
ties? How can we vitalize public education? 
These are pressing problems and deserve care- 
ful attention. 

(3) Theses. 


to be of service to teachers and students of the 


The Research Division is anxious 
State who wish to write practical theses or sci- 
entific papers on education at the University 
or other institutions of higher learning. In 
this wav we can be of service both to the 
teacher State. There are 
practical problems in Virginia the solution of 


and to the many 
which would serve as excellent theses material. 
(4) A Professional Library 


and Research 
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The department is attempting to develop a pro- 
fessional and research library containing pub- 
lic surveys, reports, periodicals and books in 
the field of applied research as well as profes- 
sional books and publications in other fields of 
education. Our aim is to make this library 
of public service to teachers and administrators 
of the State. 

(5) Surveys. By the addition of the Division 
of Research the State Department of Educa- 
tion is better equipped than ever before to as- 
sist local school authorities by means of sur- 
veys and studies of local situations. One of 
the most important phases of this division, 
therefore, will be the continuing of these sur- 
veys, making recommendations as to school 
policies, location of buildings, consolidations, 
methods of teaching and progress of instruc- 
tion and the like. It is believed that the Bu- 
reau of Research can make no more valuable 
and permarent contribution to education in 
Virginia than that resulting from these surveys. 

(6) Publicity. The Division of Research and 
Service should serve as a clearing house and 
coordinating agency for all kinds of educational 
investigations and problems in the State. The 
findings of any worthwhile experiment should 
be placed in the hands of those who are in a 
position to modify practice according to the 
conclusions arrived at and the information ob- 
tained. The State Department of Education 
may find it necessary to publish a regular re- 
search bulletin which should serve as a legiti- 
mate channel for the dissemination of research 
studies. This bulletin could be made an in- 
valuable record of continuous educational sur- 
vey in Virginia. There must be hearty coopera- 
tion on the part of educational people of the 
State in the matter of collecting and editing 
this information. 

(7) Other Activities. There are of course 
many other activities of an investigational char- 
acter which naturally fall to the Research De- 
partment. The responsibility for some of these, 


however. must be assumed bv teachers and ad- 


ministrators of the State with the Research 
Division playing the minor role of assisting 
wherever possible. Testing, for example, may 
be considered by some as coming within the 
province of the Bureau of Research. This is 
true to a certain extent but only in the initial 
stage of testing. Testing may be considered as 
research only in the earlier stages of its devel- 
opment. After its value has been recognized 
and teachers have become familiar enough with 
tests to administer and score them, this  be- 
comes one of the regular functions of the school 
and classroom. In Virginia teachers in gen- 
eral are not at present familiar enough with 
educational measurements to carry on their 
own educational testing programs. Until this 
is true educational measurements probably 
should be administered in the majority of cases 
at least and especially on a large scale by the 
Research Department. The same is true of 
psychological testing. Of course the activities 
of research and service should be constantly 
shifting in order to be of the greatest value to 
the school system of the State. The value of 
a research division will to a great extent de- 
pend upon its ability to secure the coopera- 
tion of individuals and groups of individuals 
throughout the State in the solution of educa- 
tional problems. The Bureau must point the 
way and in order to do this it must be prepared 
to discover and analyze problems. The direc- 
tor must know not only the technique for at- 
tacking these problems but must be able to 
assist others in acquiring this technique. 

This in general is my conception of the func- 
tions of the new Research Department. The 
program as outlined above is only tentative and 
of course cannot be realized immediately and 
perhaps never in its entirety, but it does point 
out some of the opportunities for service through 
the study of educational problems of the State, 
and the extent of this service will in large meas- 
ure depend upon the hearty cooperation of all 


who are interested in education in Virginia. 
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Vocational Guidance in the Public Schools 


By NAT G. BARNHART, Principal, Meadowview School 


N any discussion of vocational guidance it 
is essential, first of all, to secure a working 
definition of vocational guidance. “It is a 
systematic effort, based on knowledge of the oc- 
cupations, acquaintance with and study of the 
individual, to inform, advise, or cooperate with 
him in choosing, preparing for, entering upon, 
or making progress in his occupation.” (Brewer.) 

The investigations reported by Davis justify 
the conclusion of Parsons that “we guide our 
boys and girls to some extent through school, 
and then drop them into this complex world to 
sink or swim, and, if they swim, to drift into 
some line of work by chance, proximity, or un- 
informed selection.” 

It is not the purpose to classify young peo- 
ple prematurely by any system of analysis, either 
psychological, physiological, social, or economic ; 
nor to project them into life’s work at the earli- 
est possible moment. In the public schools vo- 
cational guidance should be a continuous pro- 
cess designed to help the individual to choose, 
to plan his preparation for, to enter upon, and 
make progress in an occupation. 

It calls for the reorganization of the public 
school system according to the cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education as stated in the 
Government Bulletin number thirty five, printed 
in 1918. Vocational guidance properly conceived 
organizes school work so that the pupil may be 
helped to discover his own capacities, aptitudes 
and interests, may learn about the character and 
conditions of occupational life, and may himself 
arrive at an intelligent vocational decision. 

It is sufficient to point out that we do not 
mean deciding for young people what occupa- 
Youth needs to know 
not only how to become adjusted to his environ- 


tion they should follow. 


ment but how to change that environment when 
there is a need to do so. If wisely directed, it 
will benefit the schools also. It should help 
bring a cooperative solution of the economic 
and social problems of life, and should help the 
largest possible number of individuals in the 


schoc )] a 


The writings on vocational guidance contain 


adequate discussions of the need for such work. 


‘ 


Bloomfield justifies his term “vocational an- 
archy,” and both he and Phillip Davis show how 
the suggestions of the street determine, in a 
large measure, the occupations for young peo- 
ple. An article by woods, in Bloomfield’s Read- 
ings, makes it perfectly clear that there is an 
urgent demand, but the public mind moves 
slowly in seeing the need and bringing voca- 
tional guidance into our school system. 

Happiness, good citizenship, morality, and 
social usefulness are often laced up with the 
choice of a vocation, therefore, such a momen- 
tous choice can no longer be left to chance. 

The range of an occupation to any youth is 
a dark continent. Society must face squarely 
the question of “the life career” of its youth, 
or “vocational anarchy” will continue to beset 
the young work-seekers. They, the children of 
America, have wasted, and are still wasting, 
their golden youth as they have followed the 
“trial and error” method in the choice of a vo- 
cation. It has been the opinion of many people 
that youth did not need any guidance in mak- 
ing a choice of life work, preparing for, or 
entering into it. The time seems to have ar- 
rived when parents do not tell children what 
they should be but children tell the parents what 
they are going to be. 

The time has come when a Jaisses-faire atti- 
tude toward the most fundamental of all con- 
servation needs should cease. The cost of such 
a policy is detrimental to society on every hand. 


Such a policy plunges Bloomfield’s “vocational 


anarchy” into a “chaos.” This is illustrated in 
the report. issued in England in 1910 by the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Re- 
lief of Distress. This report showed the wan- 
ton pauperization of England’s energetic youth. 
“Unless children are guided, at the turning point 
in their lives, the store of knowledge and dis- 
cipline acquired in school will be quickly dissi- 
pated,” says the Royal Commission Report. 
The ideal of the modern education is to pre- 
pare youth for a serviceable life, of larger ap- 
preciation and wider sympathies. The stress of 
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competition, large-scale perations ot produc- 


tion and distribution, the division of labor, the 


high standards of professional equipment make 
it well nigh impossible for youth to get its nec- 
ssarv instructions during the period of work 
alone. Where are the bovs and girls to find 
that training wl hall assure them self-sup- 
port and vocational progress unless they receive 


some definite euidance along these lines while 
thev are in the schools? 
The world is being awakened to the need of 


vocational education for both industrial and 


professional occupations, vet everyone recog- 


1 
| 


nizes that merely providing vocational educa- 


tion is not enough. Vocational guidance must 
be its side partner 

In every occupation there are misfits. The 
maladjustment is very great. This is not merely 
a matter of opinion either. The Royal Commis- 
sion (already referred to) declared, “That a 
large share of the unemployment was due to 
lack of guidance at the critical period in the 
boy’s life—when he left school to enter indus- 
trv.” Investigations in Massachusetts, Chicago, 
and elsewhere confirm these findings. The 
“blind-allev” and “dead-end” occupations exist 
everywhere. The study of Dr. Norman Trip- 
lett, of Kansas State Normal, revealed early oc- 
Walter R. Smith 
“That 


\merican youth is not, in general, trained defi- 


cupational maladjustments 
makes two deductions from such facts: 
nitely for ant occupation, and that it is not 
intelligently guided into a suitable occupation.” 

Principal Jesse B. Davis, of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, high school made a careful study of 
Of the 531 boys, 291 had not 


vocation ;: 240 had made a tenta- 


the bovs thet 

decided upon a 
tive choice but 123 of these confessed that they 
did not have any real knowledge of the occupa- 
tion chosen—a “blind-alley” proposition. Nearly 
thirty per cent of the 240 expected to be engi- 


Only 


one fifth of the total number showed evidence 


neers. 2 vocation already overcrowded. 


of a choice based upon any intelligent study of 
the field. These facts are surely illuminating 
and convincing. 

It is as difficult to determine the growth and 
development of vocational guidance as to trace 
the discoverv of steam. In reading Plato’s Re- 


public, many have realized the need for voca- 


tional guidance but have done nothing to work 
it out after a systematic plan. Pascal pointed 
out the need of a wise choice of an occupation 
as early as 1670. An early vocational guidance 
document was printed in England in 1747. The 
first book wholly devoted to the subject of 
choosing a vocation, printed in 1881, by Lysan- 
der S. Richards, is a curious little volume. The 
most modern book on the subject is that by 
rank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation. This 
book will perhaps have a permanent place in 
the vocational guidance bibliographies. The 
scope of his work and book is limited to guid- 
ance in the schools, placement and follow-up 
work. His plan was intensive but short. 

The first Vocational Bureau established was 
by Mr. Parsons on April 23, 1908, in Boston. 
It was financed by Mrs. Pauline Agassiz Shaw. 
More than twelve years before that time Par- 
sons had given lectures on his The Ideal City. 
The first Bureau in Boston had given counsel 
to more than 120 persons through interviews 
by July, 1908. 
two classes: those with well developed aptitudes 
and those with little experience. 


Most were boys and girls of 


In 1908, the Federal Bureau of Education 
made inquiry of the 10,400 four-year high 
schools in the United States and found that 
from the 5,628 high schools reporting 932 of 
them had vocation bureaus, employment depart- 
ments or similar plans for placing pupils. Many 
of the other schools reported that they intended 
to put vocational guidance into effect in some 
way. 

In the past fifteen years vocational guidance 
has gone through the usual stages of pathfinding 
and experimentation and ultimate public adop- 
tion. At the present time many of the large cities 
have Vocation Bureaus and special counselors. 
With this expansion, there is a tendency today 
that vocational guidance will come to its right- 
ful place in the public schools. 

The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
It has 
published an Illustrated Course of Study which 


taken a fine step in a good direction. 


tells what their high schools are and what they 
offer. It is a venture in real vocational guid- 


ance “to bring to them larger knowledge of 


their high school opportunities and obligations.” 
According to William A. McCall, the objects 
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vocational guidance are clear cut and very 
important. They are as follows: the vocational 
counselor should be in a position, first, to help 
each individual reach that particular niche or, 
better, gateway which leads where he will most 
greatly benefit himself and most fully contribute 
to the good of all. Second, to bring into the 


Diupil 
} } 


pil's education “the life career motive.” Some 
persons study joyously, while some “flutter in 
all directions and fly in none.” No occupation 
should be looked upon with scorn or disdain, 


Third, he 


should be able to show youth that there are 


unless it is of the degrading sort. 


no round pegs and square pegs, but it may be 
a little peg trying to fill a big hole. And, fourth, 
to show that this may mean according to cir- 
cumstances three things: an occupation with a 
fair wage, continual opportunity for self-im- 
provement and a prospect for advancement ; yet 
it may mean a job where the wage is small but 
which is in line with his ambition and in which 
he will receive the needed training. Or it may 
mean only a temporary position which will pro- 
vide the quickest and largest financial return in 
order that he may be able to resume prepara- 
This is no less than 
The way 


tion for the chosen field. 
a choice and a rechoice of a vocation. 
these objectives are attained is in carrving out 
the vocational guidance program which is dis- 
cussed below. 


30s- 


\ccording to Professor Parsons and the 
ton Vocation Bureau, the methods of approach 
to the question of guidance are threefold: first, 
a survey of the industrial field to discover its 
demands and opportunities; second, a study of 
the vocational aptitudes of the boys and girls 
in the school who are soon to begin work; and 
third, an attempt to guide the youth in the 
choice of studies in prepartion for his future 
career. A fourth feature is in the New York 
plan, that of aiding the vouth to secure the 
right kind of employment. 

The means at the disposal of the vocational 
the 


volunteer 


follows: 
the 


euidance movement are then as 
the 


helper, the employment supervisor, the librarian, 


teacher, trained counselor, 
the emplover, civic associations, labor unions, 
the “vocationalized” school program, the pre- 
the 
time school, the life-career class, and the stu- 


vocational school, continuation and_ part- 


activities. 


dent 
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The only plans established for the securement 
of proper guidance are few and recent. Those 
adopted were not for the whole country but 
for some definite section. One method of classi- 
fying vocational guidance plans is in relation 
to the time when pupils leave school. To con- 
sider three main groups of pupils, which is a 
hypothetical classification, however, we may list 
as follows: 


them ne group leaves school at 


the termination of the compulsory age limit, 
fourteen years in most states, usually with less 
than eight grades of training. Another is com- 
posed of those who will remain in school from 
four to six years longer but will not enter higher 
the 
which is on its way to higher educational insti- 


educational institutions. Finally, group 
tutions. 

The method of exercising proper guidance for 
those of the first class may be designated as 
“employment supervision.” There is also a need 
for instruction in occupational problems before 
leaving school. Those of the second class need 
“ouidance in choice of curriculum, vocational 
And those of the 
third class need guidance in the “choice of cur- 
that 


information, and placement.” 
riculum,” of elective courses within cur- 
riculum chosen, and guidance in choosing the 
higher institutions to be attended. 

The vocational guidance as now employed is 


1 


incomplete and inadequate but the best program 


obtainable may be considered reasonable and 
comprehensive. The eight steps in this pro- 
eram are evolved from a careful study of the 


philosophy underlying the vocational guidance 
movement. They are as follows: 
1. Survey of the world’s work 
2. Studying and testing pupil’s possibilities 
3. Guidance in choice and rechoice of a vo- 
cation. 

4. Guidance with reference to preparation 
for a vocation. 
enterins upon work nlace- 


5. Guidance in 1e 
ment. 

6. Guidance in employment 
supervision. 

7. Progressive modification yf school prac- 
tices. 

8. Progressive modification of econ 
ditions. 

1. In a survey of the world’s work, there are 


four essential methods It mav be accom- 
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plished through the study of English, that 1s, 


by reading articles on types of occupations, the 
value of an education, and the reading of biog- 


raphy. This should begin in the seventh and 


eighth grades. Magazine articles will contribute 


to one’s study of the world’s work. An investi- 


gation should be made of the vocation also. 


q 
' 


The essentials to be noted are: personal quali- 


ties demanded, preparation required, wages 
earned, length of working season, health of 
workers, opportunity for employment, organi- 


zation of the industry, and the relation of the 
emplovers to the employees. 

2. For studying and testing pupil’s possibili- 
ties, sampling and try-out courses are available. 


Extra classroom activities, literary societies, 


managing activities, and 
It will be 


school publications, 
teaching practice are resourceful. 
well to study to find the cause of low mentality 
through the use of mental and physical tests. 
Some knowledge of home environment gives 
new insight. 

3. The guidance in choice and rechoice of a 
vocation should follow some study of the world’s 
work. 
provisional, and the first choice should be re- 


The early choices should be regarded as 


vised whenever increased insight indicates that 
some other vocation would be preferable. While 
the pupil should make his own choice, the school 
should exercise guidance to the extent of urg- 
ing a thoughtful attitude and give the pupil the 
principles underlying a wise choice. 

4. In reference to the preparation, educational 
guidance should not be administered in a nar- 
row or short-sighted manner. Thorough prep- 
aration is only one of the valid objectives of 
education and too exclusive attention to it de- 
feats even vocational efficiency. It should con- 
sider the need for adaptability in changing the 
economic conditions. 

5. Guidance of pupils for their entering upon 
work is simply bringing the pupil and the em- 
plover together. Each school should develop 


its own type of placement. Some systematic 


plan must be made for interesting the employ- 
The details of any 


ers in the school product. 
plan would vary with the community. 
6. The guidance in employment, that is, em- 
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ployment supervision, is where large responsi- 
bility falls on the vocational director. It tests 
his abilities, and because it does so, it demands 
that he shall have the best preparation possi- 
ble for his task. Children who have gone to 
in need of continued education 
Continuation 


work are still 
adapted to their special needs. 
classes should be made available for them. 
Here is where the school must assume its full 
share of responsibility. 

7. School practices should be modified from 
time to time without waiting for an educational 
revolution. 

8. Economic conditions should be modified so 
that vocational guidance may not only teach 
the child to adjust himself to his environment 
but it must equip him to change that environ- 
ment. 

The 


are the important factors in the organization. 


vocational counselor and his assistants 
Their training is, therefore, of great importance. 
It should include the following courses: First, 
educational theory and practice; second, theory 
and methods of vocational guidance; third, psy- 
chology, sociology, and economics, including the 
social and economic aspects of labor problems ; 
and, fourth, detailed study of many occupations. 

The basal requirements should include, first, 
sympathy with youth that invites their confi- 
dence and recognizes their responsibilities ; sec- 
ond, occupational experience so they will know 
conditions at first hand; third, a social spirit 
and ethical soundness to evaluate vocations in 
terms of personal development and service to 
society. 

Not only the schools but the church is begin- 
ning to realize the need of vocational guidance. 
The schools are giving it a place that they may 
have assistance in meeting the seven main ob- 
jectives. The school and church must cooperate 
more in the future than they have in the past. 

When the public scools and the church es- 
tablish the Vocational Guidance Bureaus and 
Directors, then there will be a new day for the 
educational institutions of the land—the public 
school on the one hand and the church school 
on the other. In this respect is is important 
that we look into the future for success. 
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High School Failures From the Pupil’s Standpoint 


By DUDLEY R. HUTCHERSON, Principal, Amherst 


S a phase of his investigation into the 

causes of the failures in the Amherst 

High School for the first semester of 
1926-27, the writer sought to ascertain the opin- 
ion of the deficient students as to why they had 
not been successful in their first term’s work. 
Procedure along this line had been suggested 
by an article, A Study of the Causes of High 
School Failures, by C. A. Gardner in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The School Review. 

Out of the total high school enrolment of 
130 there were 49 pupils who had failed on at 
least one subject. There had been an unusual 
number of failures among the members of the 
freshman class. 

The principal called together all the students 
who had failed and told them that he wanted 
their own opinions as to why they had not 
passed their subjects. He stressed the serious- 
ness of the matter and told them that some real 
thinking and analyzation were wanted before 
they made any statement. Their reasons were 
to be given in writing but, as a high school 
pupil is rather suspicious of anything to which 
he must affix his signature, the principal told 
them that the papers need not be signed. He 
had no knowledge of the handwriting of any of 
the pupils present and he promised to destroy 
all of the papers as soon as the results were 
tabulated. 

One astounding feature of the replies was the 
seriousness with which the pupils attempted to 
In all of 
the papers there was not a single attempt at 
On the contrary, many of the stud- 


analyze the cause of their failures. 
frivolity. 
ents after giving the single statement requested 
filled the rest of their papers with comments 
and explanations in regard to the statement 
made. 


The results were as follows: 


Cause of failure Frequency 


ee See 17 
OE ee ee 10 
Irregular attendance -.............- 5 
Lack of home etudy................ + 
Teacher failed to explain____-------- 2 
PE TI wincccintsrcttinnaatibedin 2 


Cause of failure 
Excited on examination ~~~ _____- 
ee ee 
Dislike of teacher 
Home conditions ~~ ~----- io 
2 a en, en 
ere 
No knowledge of how to study_----- 


Frequency 


ee ee ee eee Oe 


Unable to talk plain in class...----- 


| 
| 


49 


sriefly, in summarization, it is logical to sup- 
pose that the above results are typical of any 
Virginia high school of approximately the same 
size that might attempt such an investigation. 
Conspicuous by its absence was any criticism 
about the teaching staff although the pupils had 
been urged to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to reveal any dissatisfaction or personal 
ill feeling toward the faculty or the principal. 

Over half of the failed 
stated that they did not pass either because they 


one students who 
disliked the subject or did not study ; and, obvi- 
ously, many of those who did not study if they 
had gone a step farther in their analyzation 
would have found as the basic reason their dis 
like of the subject. 


Pupil judgment is far infallible, of 


course, but the writer feels that in his school 


from 


the students have not gone far wrong in giving 
reasons for their failures. In fact, they have 
probably come closer to the real causes than 
the faculty or a group of experts would have 
done. 

The remedy? Curriculum revision and adap- 
tation in the small high school, the end toward 
which so many leaders are trying to guide the 
secondary educational systems today. There is 
the old but faulty theory to contend with, of 
course, that a good teacher can make any sub- 
ject attractive to any pupil. The writer is abso- 
lutely sure that there is no chef in the world, 
no matter how expert, who could prepare onions 
in such a way that he would like them and no 


teacher who could create in him a desire for 


physics. 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE 


A Great American Hero Whose Rightful Place 
in History Has Been Too Long Delayed 


In this issue of the Journal we are featuring 
articles George Rogers Clarke, the hero 


of Vincennes and the man 


in some 
to whom we owe 
the possession of the vast area of this country 
Northwest Out 
of this territory were carved five great states of 
the Middle West— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Michigan and Wisconsin. 


early known as the Territory. 


These states cover 


an area of 248.200 square miles, almost equal- 


ing the total area of the original thirteen 


colonies. This vast territory was conquered 


and occupied by Clarke by the authority and in 


the name of the State of Virginia. <A little 
later Virginia transferred her rights to the 
United States government and this territory 


became its first public domain. 

Mr. Lockridge of 
the conquest under the intrepid Vir- 
Rogers Clarke. Dr. Wayland 


interesting background 


Indiana tells the thrilling 
story of 
ginian, George 
gives an story of the 


Major of the Valley, 
panied Clarke as next in command of the fa- 


Bowman, who accom- 


mous expedition to the Illinois country, and 
Mr. Swem relates to us how he found the lost 
Clarke 


destr¢ ved by 


vouchers of which were supposed to 
Major 


Richmond 


have been Arnold in his 
during the last 
It is a known 
State 


River for 


expedition against 
years of the Revolutionary War. 
fact 


papers 


occasions 

the James 
The Clarke vouchers may 
have been among these papers; at any rate, 
State Auditor’s office 
a few vears ago after having been lost for more 
the 
delivered them to the 
at Williamsburg and had taken 
the 


that on several many 


were carried up 


safe concealment. 


they were found in the 


than one hundred and thirty years from 


time Clarke’s messenger 


Virginia officials 


a receipt for them. During acrimonious 


debate in the Continental Congress on the ques- 
tion of conflicting priority claims of ownership 
of this newly acquired Northwest Territory, 


lack of 
and Vir- 
little 


Virginia. 


Congress refused, on account of the 


proper vouchers, to reimburse Clarke 


ginia for funds covering the cost of the 


army sent to the Illinois country by 


If these had been available at the time it might 
have changed the course of history in America 
and avoided the long delay in giving to George 
Rogers Clarke the proper recognition and place 
rendering heroic service in the 


among those 


early history of our country. 

In addition to these articles, we are printing 
a picture of the deer skin coat worn by George 
Rogers Clarke while in the Kentucky and the 
Illinois country. Well established and authen- 
tic tradition in the family of Governor Floyd 
says that this coat was presented by George 


Rogers Clarke to Colonel John Floyd who was 


in Kentucky with Clarke and who was the father 
of Governor Flovd of Virginia, 


who, in turn, 
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passed the coat on to his descendants, the last 
of whom are now living in Richmond. 

Through the courtesy of E. G. Swem, Libra- 
rian at the College of William and Mary, we 
are able to publish a photostat copy of the sur- 
veyor’s certificate issued under the laws of Vir- 
ginia to George Rogers Clarke by the College 
at Williamsburg. 

These articles and pictures tell an interest- 
ing story of a young, intrepid Virginian who 
became one of America’s great heroes for add- 
ing an empire to the United colonies just as 
they were gaining their freedom from England 
and launching a form of government unique 
in the history of the world. 

History is sometimes strangely slow in recog- 
nizing heroes, and the neglect of governments 
and the ingratitude of humanity are proverbial. 
Never were these truths more sadly exempli- 
fied than in the injustice suffered in the later 
life of George Rogers Clarke. Bitter enemies 
sought to ruin him by attributing to Clarke sel- 
fish motives that they might add to their own 
aggrandizement. But, now, after a century and 
a half, certain facts having been established, 
Clarke is coming into his own; he is being ex- 
alted to his proper place among American he- 
roes, and his services to the government recog- 
nized and appreciated. He is now being prop- 
erly enshrined in the hearts of the American 
people. 

The State of Indiana is leading the way for 
a mammoth celebration at the sesquicentennial 
This State has 


created a Clarke Memorial Commission and em- 


of the capture of Vincennes. 


powered it to use a state appropriation of nearly 
half a million dollars. The city of Vincennes 
has appropriated liberally to this cause, and a 
resolution is favorably pending in the U. S. 
Congress for an appropriation of one and three 
quarters million dollars—all to be used in com- 
memorating the deeds of George Rogers Clarke. 
Plans have been caréfully drawn for the ac- 
quisition of the site of old Fort Sackville, the 
exact scene of Clarke’s most dramatic achieve- 
ment on the banks of the Wabash. The plan 
includes the erection of an impressive perma- 
nent memorial of dimensions proportionate to 
the monumental achievement wrought at Vin- 


cennes by George Rogers Clarke while vet in 
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his twenty sixth year. This will be appropri- 
ately dedicated by public exercises February 
29, 1929, with the five states included in the 
Northwest Territory and Virginia, as _ the 
mother of these states, participating. 

This monument will be the nation’s tribute 
to the American hero who fought the Indians 
and the English, outgeneraled Hamilton, won 
an empire occupied at the time by three great 
nations of Europe, and fixed the northern boun- 
dary of the United States at the Great Lakes 
We should make his deeds immortal. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE FACULTIES AND 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
History takes strange courses. The first edu- 
cational organization in Virginia was made up 
altogether of members of college faculties. 
Later principals of academies and county su- 
perintendents were included and finally public 
schopl teachers came to make up largely the 
membership in the State organization when the 
members of college faculties dropped out or 
maintained an exclusive state organization for 
themselves. 
Association is at 


The Virginia Education 


present composed of all educational people in 





the employ of the State—class teachers, super- 
visors, principals and administrators. A few 
members of college faculties maintain mem- 


bership in the State Association, especially the 
faculties of the teachers colleges. 

In these days of cooperation through organi- 
zation the best results can be obtained by all- 
inclusive group organization. The faculties of 
all Virginia colleges should join the Virginia 
Education Association and thus bind them- 
selves together into one all-inclusive active 
educational organization for the common pur- 
pose of furthering the best interests of educa- 
tional facilities in the State. Too long we have 
been thinking in terms of types or levels of 
education which has tended to divide the forces 
into isolated groups working at different angles, 
sometimes leaving the impression of duplica- 
tion, cross purposes or even opposition instead 
of effective cooperation along the lines of pro- 
moting the wider interests of the cause of edu- 
“Ome fo 


iust 


cation in general. As we have 
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think and talk in terms of all Virginia instead 
of in terms of the natural divisions or geo- 
graphical sections, so in education we must 
center our attention upon the schools and col- 
leges as the total effort by the State to promote 
a unified system of education from the elemen- 
tary school to the college. 

We should have in the Virginia Education 
\ssociation a well organized department of 
college education, having its own program at 

] 


the annual convention for the discussion of col- 
lege problems and at the same time cooperat- 
ing in the state-wide effort to promote the in- 
terests of education in general. The state as- 
sociation needs the he Ip of the colleges and the 
colleges need the help of the other educational 
groups. The teaching profession can never at- 
tain to its maximum influence in respect to 
teaching efficiency, to the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward it, and to the effort to secure more 
adequate State legislation for schools until it 
can bring to bear upon these problems the 
entire force of the people engaged in education 
in the state. 

j. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Kducation Association, will make the following 
significant statement on this subject in his forth- 
coming annual report: 

“The work of the state and national associa- 
tions is directly responsible for the great 1m- 
provement in school conditions and for much 
higher salary levels for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. The stimulation of organiza- 
tion and investigation has reached into nearly 
every line of service. The weakest place is in 
the colleges where the pay of instructors, as- 
sistants, and professors is still on the pre-war 
basis. Classroom teachers in a number of cities 
receive better salaries than full professors in 
many colleges. The situation is pitiable and 
deplorable The failure of colleges to enlist 
in promoting the interests of the profession has 


left their field almost untouched in the recent 
increase in salary schedules \ few college 
faculties are active in the Association. Many 
of the best leaders are college professors, but 
as a rule the college professor has been satis- 
fied with membership in his own technical as- 
sociation ( olleges need the \ssociation. The 
Association needs the colleges. Education is 


a connected whole. All its workers belong to 


Seem 


one great fraternity and should be led to recog- 
nize that fact. They should all be active in 
working for the fraternal welfare. There is 
no place in the profession for a cloistered 
group. Let the Association with the help of 
state associations start a movement immedi- 
ately to acquaint the public and college au- 
thorities with the importance of retaining an 
efficient faculty in the college and of the need 
of better pay to accomplish that end. This 1s 
an all-inclusive organization. It must not 


neglect any part of the profession.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS APPLIED 
TO TEACHING 


With all the efforts among educators to de- 
vise a workable scheme and a technique for 
vocational guidance, we see or hear but little 
about the application of this idea to teachers 
themselves. Why not try the idea on ourselves 
if it contains any real virtue for students in 
the high school and college who are seeking 
lines of service in other fields than teaching? 
We wonder whether this subject is ever dis- 
cussed in the faculty meetings of teachers’ col- 
leges, and we further wonder whether the 
question ever arises in connection with the guid- 
ance of any particular students at these col- 
leges. The doors of these institutions are wide 
open to all, as they should be, but the ques- 
tion of fitness other than training should arise 
at graduation, or before, and intelligent guid- 
ance offered. It would at least be a beginning 
in an effort to eliminate those who would likely 
not succeed in teaching. An experienced and 
highly efficient teacher recently made this sig- 
nificant observation, ‘When I was in attend- 
ance at one of the State Teachers Colleges 
last summer I looked at the great number of 
students who were expecting to teach in the 
fall and was especialiv struck with the appear- 
ance of immaturity of hundreds of them, im- 
mature as to age and experience, immature to- 
ward the proper attitudes toward life and ser- 
vice and I fear toward the profession they 
were entering.” She finally said, “I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know who will be assigned 
to teach with me next vear.” This is a thought- 
ful observation and represents the attitude of 
hundreds of good teachers in the State. This 


s 





hh 


‘s) 
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idea should find expression in the resolutions 
at the annual convention of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 

Vocational guidance for teachers can best 
be applied in eliminating the unfit during the 
first few years of teaching. The responsibility 
for offering this guidance falls upon the super- 
intendent or those who employ and evaluate 
teachers’ qualifications and rate teachers’ per- 
formances in the classroom, 

The fact that one fails as a teacher is no evi- 
she cannot do well in other lines 
There ought to be a_ systematic 


dence that 
of work. 

method of guidance for these into the lines for 
which by nature and experience they are fitted. 
\We wonder how much of this is done by the 
superintendents or supervisors in charge. We 
venture that there are hundreds of teachers in 
Virginia who need guidance each year. School 
officials who are now and then called upon to 
notify teachers of their failure to comply with 
the standards of classroom performance should 
at the same time advise them of other fields in 
which they might better succeed. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to know that there is 
a distinct demand in institutions and certain 
homes for a type of nurse known as nursing 
attendant, the training for which may be ob- 
tained in a limited time with living expenses 
The 


pletion of the training entitles one to a certifi- 


paid while securing the training. com- 
cate recognized by the State Board of Health. 
The compensation for service in this field is 
equal to or greater than the average salaries 
There are other lines of ser- 
vice in any community to which the teacher’s 


paid teachers. 


attention may be called. 

We understand that there are many difficul- 
ties involved in carrying out this suggestion, 
but nevertheless we believe that school officials 
should give attention to this matter and if pos- 
sible work out a systematic plan by which uni- 
formity in practice may be followed in assist- 
ing teachers to find the kind of service to which 
they are particularly suited. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
COMMISSION 


The personnel of the Educational Survey 


Commission, recommended by Governor Byrd 
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and provided for in the Acts of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, has been announced. The duty 
of this Commission is to employ educational ex- 
perts outside of the State to make a survey of 
all the educational agencies of the State, includ- 
ing the institutions of higher learning as well 
as the public school system. The Commission 
is expected to complete its work and make a re- 
port to the General Assembly at its next meet- 
ing in January, 1928. No doubt the Commis- 
sion will quickly enter upon its duties, for the 
time is very limited in which to complete the 
work of making a satisfactory survey of such 
magnitude as is contemplated in the act. 

The act provides that the Commission shall 
be composed of two members of the Senate, 
three members of the House of Delegates and 
six citizens appointed by the Governor. 

The president of the Senate appointed W. H. 
East of Augusta county, J. S. Barron of Nor- 
folk county. The Speaker of the House of 
Delegates has appointed R. T. Barton, Jr., of 
Winchester, Ashton Dovell of Williamsburg, 
R. Lindsay Gordon of Louisa county. 

The Governor has appointed Judge T. N. 
Haas of Harrisonburg, Dr. Charles J. Smith, 
president of Roanoke College, Moncure Gravatt, 
lawyer of Blackstone, Dr. Meta Glass, president 
of Sweet Briar College, W. W. Bird of Leba- 
non, Russell county. 


SOME STRIKING FIGURES 
The average cost per capita in the public 


schools of continental United States is $95.16, 
the average cost per capita for education in Vir- 
ginia is only $48.60. Only seven other States 
in the Union show less cost per pupil, they be- 
ine Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South 


Even the so-called sage brush State of Idaho 


Carolina and ‘Tennessee. 
spends over one hundred dollars per pupil for 
education while it costs Nevada $170.94 to edu- 
cate a child in its public schools. 

In Virginia the cost of public school educa- 
tion ranges in the counties from around eighty 
dollars per child to as low as eighteen. It ts 
passing strange that while the little State of 
Nevada is able to expend over one hundred and 


seventy dollars a vear per child for public edu- 
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cation, Virginia, the Mother of States, has a 
hard time to find less than fifty dollars to train 
her boys and girls in the arts of life. 

While North Carolina expends $54.22. per 
hild for public education, Alabama has only 
$24.40 per child and Arkansas next with $26.02. 
Vermont is the lowest of all northern States in 
the cost of public education, paying for each 
hild per annum $70.03. Virginia educators 
should study these figures. It may be that some 
of the backwardness charged against the South 
hes in its failure to provide funds for public 


education. 


MEETING OF THE PREVENTORIUM 
COMMITTEE 

The Preventorium committee, composed of 
Dr. W. R. Smithey, chairman, D. E. MecQuil- 
kin of Roanoke, Lulu D. Metz, Manassas, and 
J. J. Kelly, Jr.. president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, Wise, held a meeting in 
Roanoke May 14. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss the proposals submitted by 
the University Hospital authorities regarding 
the Preventorium and also to make the annual 
visit to the teachers cottage at Catawba Sana- 
torium. 

The committee spent two hours in going over 
the items in the proposals which provide that 
the Preventorium shall be an integral part of 
the University Hospital. Practically all of the 
main points in the proposals were agreed to. 

The committee designated Dr. W. R. Smithey, 
e committee, and J. J. Kelly, 


Tr.. president of the Virginia Education Asso- 


1 
} 
i 


chairman of t 


ciation, to draw up a formal resolution incor- 
porating the main points of the contract and 
submit it to the University authorities for the 
consideration and approval by the board of 
visitors of the University of Virginia at their 
next meeting in June. 

The committee took the opportunity of mak- 
ing its annual visit of inspection to the teach- 
ers cottage at the Catawba Sanatorium. The 


members ¢ 


f the committee spent the time in 
conference with the officials and in conversation 
with the teachers occupying the teachers cottage. 
At the suggestion of the latter a new drugget 
and a sectional bookcase were ordered to be pur- 
chased and placed in the reception room of the 


cottage. 


ARE YOU GOING TO SEATTLE? 


There are many reasons why a large number 
of Virginia teachers should go to Seattle for 
the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association. Besides the value connected with 
attending the sessions of the National Associa- 
tion, it will combine with this the opportunity 
of travel across the continent and of seeing the 
wonders of the West. No one can tell to what 
extent experience of a trip like this gets into 
one’s system and later finds expression in 
breadth of vision, larger life, and increased effi- 
ciency in daily work. To teachers more than 
to those in any other line of work such a trip 
will have an immediate and practical value, for 
in the teaching of the geography of America 
the teacher can bring her own personal observa- 
tion to the class work. 

Still another reason why Virginia teachers 
should attend the meeting at Seattle is the fact 
that Virginia teachers are presenting one of 
their fellows, Miss Adair of Richmond, for the 
next president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation—the highest honor in the gift of the 
educational people of the United States. Many 
Virginia teachers should be present, for Miss 
Adair’s election would reflect honor upon then 
and the State at large. 

We are now making a list of the members 
of the Virginia party. All those who are think- 
ing of taking advantage of the special rates to 
Seattle offered by the Edgerton Touring Com- 
pany should write to headquarters office, Rich- 
mond, or to Joseph H. Saunders, Newport 
News, for reservations. The Virginia delegates 
will leave Norfolk and Richmond on June 25 
and travel in a special pullman via Cincinnati, 
Chicago and the Canadian Rockies to Victoria 
and thence by boat to Seattle. The delegates from 
North and South Carolina have reserved a spe- 
cial pullman for the western trip. The mini- 
mum cost of the trip to Seattle and return is 
$370 which includes railroad fare, pullman, all 
meals and hotel accommodations for a thirty 
day trip. The return trip will include stop- 
overs at Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Pikes Peak, and Yellowstone Park at 
slightly increased cost. We hope many Vir- 
ginia teachers will avail themselves of this won- 
derful opportunity to add to their store of ex- 


perience and professional inspiration. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


E have been especially pleased with the suc- 

cess of our district mectings this year. The 

interest has been unusually good, the atten- 
dance larger than usual, and the actual work accom- 
plished has been most satisfactory. We wish to ex- 
press to the superintendents and teachers our very 
sincere appreciation of their cooperation. Especially 
have the superintendents and teachers been very help- 
ful in aiding us in securing the attendance of Junior 
League workers. 

District B meeting was held at the Monumental 
Methodist Church, Portsmouth, on Thursday, April 
21. There was a very large representation present 
from all over the district. Mrs. A. O. Calcott, dis- 
trict chairman, presided during the morning session, 
and Mrs. L. C. Branch presided at the afternoon ses- 
Among the speakers were Rev. C. O. Tuttle, 
Superintendent H. A. Hunt, Superintendent James 
Hurst, Dr. R. B. Grinnan, Miss Leone Reaves, Mrs. 
Ruth Phillips, Mrs. W. T. L. Shepherd, S. G. L. Hitch, 
Mrs. Fred Alexander. The officers elected for the 
vear are as follows: Mrs. A. O. Calcott, district 
chairman; Mrs. L. C. Branch, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
F. IT. Laughon, secretary. 

District J] meeting held at Madison Hall of the Uni- 
versity on Saturday, April 30, was well attended and 
the workers planned for more definite work during 
the coming year. Dr. Charles G. Maphis, Dr. J. P. 
McConnell and the state director were speakers. The 
reports of the leagues were full and complete and the 
round-table conference was participated in most en- 
thusiastically by the workers. Mrs. Murray Boocock, 
district chairman, presided at the meeting. The offi- 
cers elected for the year are: Mrs. Murray Boocock, 
chairman, Mrs. Warren Lee, vice chairman, and Mrs. 
Smith, 


sion. 


Gordon secretary. 

We were very much pleased with the attendance 
and the reports at District E meeting, held at the high 
school building in Danville on May 7. The reports 
made by the leagues were some of the best we have 
received this year. It was very gratifying to learn of 
the constructive work being done along so many dif- 
ferent Professor J. W. Cook presided at this 
The officers elected for the coming year are 

Miss Rose Brimmer, chairman, Rev. I. L. 


vice and Mrs. Elizabeth Lee 


lines. 
meeting. 
as follows 
Llewellyn, chairman, 
Priddy, secretary-treasurer. 
A most successful county meeting was held in Caro- 
Hon. R. H. Beale, county president, 
This meeting was held in connection with 
the county field day for all the schools in the county. 


line on May 6, 


presiding. 


Reports were heard from the leagues, plans were made 
for trying to bring Caroline into the list of banner 
counties and the date was set for the fall meeting, 
The following offi- 


in September. 


which is to be held 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 
cers were elected: President, Thomas Blanton, Bowl- 
ing Green; vice president, F. B. Cole, Sparta; secre- 
tary, Miss Cora Kay, New London; treasurer, Mrs. 
R. C. Richardson, Penola; historian, Miss Ell Smith, 
Golansville. 

A very successful county meeting was held in Bruns- 
wick on May 11 at Danieltown school. Hon. Thomas 
W. Ozlin, Speaker of the House of Delegates, was the 
principal speaker. Other speakers were Superinten- 
dent Chambliss, Mr. Emory Elmore, president of the 
County Council, and the state director. 
made from the leagues and the workers planned for 
closer cooperation and more efficient work during the 
coming year. The following were elected: 
President, H. B. Moseley, Ebony; vice-president, D. T. 
Walthall, Alberta; secretary, Mrs. C. H. 
Dolphin. 


Reports were 


officers 
Perkinson, 


Other successful county meetings during the past 
month held in Wythe counties. 
Work in both these counties is going forward in a 
splendid way. 


were 3edford and 
30th counties have adopted definite 
objectives and are working constructively toward the 
accomplishment of their plans. 

We would appreciate very much if our teacher 
friends will suggest activities for their leagues, both 
Community and Junior, for the summer months. There 
are many things the leagues can do in the months of 
July and August which cannot be done at other times. 
In the rural sections that will be one of the very best 
times for making some money. 

We wish to take this opportunity to extend the super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers our very best wishes 
We trust that 


many of you at 


for a very pleasant and profitable summe 


we may have the pleasure of seeing 
the summer schools. number is going 
We trust that it may be 


We truly appreciate the very 


Perhaps a large 
to take a genuine vacation. 
a most beneficial one. 
splendid assistance you have rendered during the past 
year and we will look forward with great interest to 
the opportunity of full cooperation next fall. If you 
go back to the same place, we are confident you will 
forward more enthusiastically the work 


carry even 


which you have been doing. If you go to a new place 


will get in touch with the league 


work at once and if there is no Community or Junior 


we are sure you 
League at that place we are confident you will or- 
ganize one. Through this fine spirit of cooperation 
the Community and Junior League work has been built 
up during the past quarter of a century t that place 
where it challenges the interest of leaders throughout 
the nation. This continued cooperation will bring to 
the state increasing prestige in this particular field, 
so with our expression of appreciation we extend our 
best wishes for a most delightful and refreshing sum- 


mer vacation. 
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VIRGINIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


TEACHERS 
Mrs. HaArkY SEMONEs, /’resideit 
Miss Mary Rutu Lemon, Field Secreta 
The Virginia Congress ot Parents and Teachers is 
giving two credit courses in Virginia this summer. The 
length of each cours vill be thre weeks and will carry 
one semester hour’s credit [hese courses will be given 
at the University of Virginia and The College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. In connecti with each credit course, 


a six-day course for lay workers will be given. 


Facts About the University of Virginia Course 


The cerdit course at the University begins June 20, 
the beginning of the first term of the Summer Quarter, 
and lasts until July 9. The instructor will be Mr. Al- 


bert Case. A. B., principal of the North Intermediate 
School, Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Case will direct both 
courses. The short course will begin the morning of 


June 20 and last until noon June 25. Outstanding 1n- 
structors at the University of Virginia, prominent State 
and national parent-teacher workers, and others will 
contribute to this cours« \ttractive entertainment fea- 
tures will be planned for lay workers attending. The 


whole day will be interestingly planned 


Facts About the College of William and Mary 
Course 


The credit course at The College of William and 
Mary begins June 13, the beginning of the first term 
of the Summer Quarter, and lasts through July 2. The 
instructor will be Miss Maude Hobbs, an outstanding 
high schoo! principal in this State and a member of the 
State Board of Managers of the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Miss Hobbs will direct both 
the credit and the short cours (he short course will 
begin the morning of June 27 and last until July 2. 
Outstanding instructors of The College of William and 
Mary and educators of this State, prominent State and 
national Parent-Teacher workers, and others will con- 
tribute to the course. Local entertainment features, as 
a trip to Jamestown, etc., will be planned for the work- 
ers attending. The entire time will be profitably spent. 

It is hoped at the State Parent-Teacher office that 
every local association will send at least one representa- 
tive to either the University or William and Mary for 
the short cours The credit course is designed pri- 
marily for teachers and those studying in the field of 
education hese courses will include the underlying 
principles of the Parent-Teacher movement, its educa- 
tional and social significance, history and plan of or- 
ganization, program and method of work. The rela- 
tionship between the movement and educational agencies 
will be outlined. Organized cooperation as a means for 
the development of an informed public opinion in every 
community regarding educational resources, opportuni- 


ties and needs will De a major subject for study. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION FROM 
J. L. BORDEN, BEDFORD 


[ would like to urge upon teachers and principals 
the importance of giving more attention to the daily 
mail. Somehow it seems that a great many school 
people feel no responsibility for answering important 
letters. I realize that every principal is bombarded 
with many and numerous requests through the mail. 
Many should not be answered; but surely we our- 
selves should practice a thing which we try to teach 
our pupils, discrimination between essential demands 
which deserve attention and non-essential requests 
which should be thrown in the waste basket. A re- 
quest for credits or information about a former pupil 
is a duty for the principal to discharge to the former 
pupil just as obligatory as if that pupil were still in 
his school. I have had to write as many as five letters 
for credits of a new pupil before a single answer came. 
Such carelessness is inexcusable on the head of a 
school. We demand promptness from our teachers 
in handing in reports and then lay aside and willingly 
lose a report to be made to another school. Often I 
have come across some idea in another school which 
appears to be an improvement over the method I use. 
I write for information. It never comes. 

I know that principals are very busy people and 
that many have to turn out their letters with their 
own hand, but this, to me, is no excuse. A principal 
must find time for all his important duties, or else he 
is not filling the job. He can find time for all his 
work if he wants to. If he does not want to do a 
certain thing, it soon becomes a habit not to do it. 
How many have acquired the habit of not answering 
the daily mail? Could we get by with such a habit 
if we were the head of a business concern? Let us 
think it over to see if one of our duties has received 
its proper attention. 


C MEETING AT RICHMOND, MAY 14 


Your committee on resolutions begs to submit the fol- 
lowing report: RESOLVED: 

First, We urge that, since teachers have to pay their 
poll tax before they are granted a certificate, they be 
urged to make use of the franchise in all elections; 
that the teachers request headquarters office in Rich- 
mond to send them copies of Bulletin No. 6 setting 
forth the recommendations made to the General As- 
sembly by the legislative committee of the Virginia 
Education Association; that they confer with their 
members of the General Assembly insisting upon the 
incorporation of the recommendations set forth in this 
bulletin; and that they take advantage of their privi- 
lege of communicating their suggestions to the legisla- 
tive committee of our Association. 

Second, That we heartily endorse our fellow worker, 
Miss Cornelia Adair, for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association and to that end urge our 
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teachers to aid in her election at the July, 1927, meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., and that we urge our members 
to affiliate with the N. E. A. 

Third, Vhat we endorse the action of the board of 
directors at the Roanoke meeting and urge the teach- 
err of the local associations in this district to authorize 
the division superintendents to take out of one month’s 
salary the amount of the membership fee for all the 
teachers in the division and forward same to the head- 
quarters office of the State Association. 

Fourth, We pledge ourselves to work for the further 
and growing influence of the Virginia Education As- 
this 
standing piece of work in education, and to this end 


sociation and wish to see Association do an out- 


again endorse a one hundred percent membership in 


the Virginia Education Association. 


Fifth, That our heartiest support be given the Pre- 
ventorium Fund and that our contributions be not de- 
layed—but rather practice “Do It Now.” 

Sixth, We desire to re-affirm our adherence to the 
1919 
with reference to the re-organization of the public 
It appears to us that the report of 
this Commission sets up the simplest, the most direct 


recommendation of the Education Commission of 


school system. 
and economic scheme of administration which can be 
devised. It proposes a State Board to be appointed by 
the Governor, a State Superintendent to be appointed 
by the State Board, a county or city superintendent to 
appointed by the county or city school board from 
a list of eligibles prepared by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and a county school board to be elected by the 
people, unless the functions of the school board and 


the board of supervisors can be incorporated under one 
small county board. 

Seventh, The whole problem of financing the public 
school system is one of most serious import to tax- 
payers and to those primarily concerned about educa- 
tion. The overhead of the public school system, count- 
ing the total cost of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the salaries of all division superintendents, the 
expenses of all county and city school boards with the 
clerks and 


salaries of to less 


than three per cent of the total cost of the school sys- 


stenographers amount 


tem. An overhead which is obviously too low may 
result in more waste than an overhead expense which 
The 


the common school system ought to be lib- 


is clearly too high. financial arrangements for 
operating 
eral enough to guarantee a reasonably close type of 
supervision through the office of division superinten- 
dent, and by means of supervisors, or helping teachers, 
that the secured from 
fund ought as- 


sufficient to pay reasonable salaries for 


to guarantec largest return is 


the funds invested. The educational 
suredly to be 


basis of a 


teachers on the standard term of nine 
months. The present State and county funds com- 
bined are insufficient for instructional purposes and 


preclude the possibility of close and detailed super- 
vision. 


Fighth, The proportion of the school fund which 
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should be borne by the State is likewise a problem ot 


great concern. Beyond question all of the children of 


the Commonwealth ought to have equal opportunities. 
his means an equal grade of instruction for an equal 
length of session. With the highly diversified condi- 
tions in the counties in the various sections of the State 
it is absolutely impossible for this uniform opportunity 
to be furnished largely through local funds. The wide 
range in taxable values and the great differentiation in 
income therefrom will not encourage uniform oppor- 
tunities. 

Ninth, We very State 


funds for the public schools be increased to an amount 


urgently recommend that the 


at least equal to one half of the sum necessary for 
instruction with an additional State appropriation large 
enough to be used as an equalization fund for the 
entire State. 

Tenth, In view of the assertion sometimes made, ap- 
parently without appropriate information, that the pub- 
lic school system is wasting time teaching unnecessary 
subjects, we desire to assert that an unbiased study of 
the daily school program will show that ample time is 
set up for the thorough teaching of the so-called funda- 
mental branches. The changed conditions of modern 
life, the introduction of new subject matter and mate- 
school to 
incorporate in its program certain subjects which are 


rial makes it incumbent upon the modern 


now just as fundamental as reading and arithmetic 


were in a simpler day. The school is facing as wisely 
as it can the difficult problem of giving the right-of- 
way to the so-called fundamentals as the veritable tools 
of an education and at the same time embracing in the 
course of instruction other material no less important 
and of the highest practical value. 
Eleventh, That our thanks be 
Calvin Edgeworth 
WRVA 
broadcasting our program of Friday afternoon and that 
Douglas S 


sincere extended to 


Manager Lucy of the Broadcast 


Station for his cooperation and courtesy in 
Freeman for 
and 
record our appreciation of the effort of our president, 


thanks be expressed to Dr. 
his timely and able speech on “Jamestown Day,” 
Miss Cornelia Adair, in arranging for this meeting, to 
the Richmond Education Association for their coopera- 
tion, to the Broad Street Methodist 
Collegiate School for Girls for the use of their huild- 
ings and to Miss Katherine Scott, secretary 


Church and the 


Signed: (Miss) Lyne Mosery. 
C. J. HEATWOLE, 
G. F. BAKER. 
J. Warton Hatt 
Chairmayr 
SEATTLE 


The annual convention of the National Education 


\ssociation will hold its sixty-fifth annual session in 
the city of Seattle July 3-8. 
Seattle is an example of 


The city of outstanding 


In a single generation it has grown 


\merican initiative. 
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from an isolated ou post to a t 400,000 people and 
is the tinancial, commercial, industrial and distributing 
tr f the Northwest. It is the Pacific coast port 
loing the largest car siness with China, Japan and 
ie Philipp I e longest steamship 
ks in th vith 194 miles of water front. 
Through Seattle passed the largest share of the $100,- 
WWI OOO ; \laska. It has the larg- 
est government navy yard in the United States 
Seattle is a cit vithout slum It has no narrow 
business stre t is one of the best lighted cities in 
\merica. It has less illiteracy than any other Ameri- 
in city with one exceptiotr [It has the lowest annual 
7 ar Saee ; 4] orld 


EDUCATION COSTS 


Some uninformed persons ntend that the mount- 
g school costs are leading toward bankruptcy, but 
the facts reveal that the cost of education, great as it 1s, 
but a small fraction of the annual income of the 
ition, or eve expenditures regularly made for 
luxuries. The present outlay for education could be 
considerably creasi ithout encroaching upon any 
the na ns « c nee Furthermore, economic 
progress and prosperity directly correlate with edu- 
cation 
Miore than t llion dollars a year are required 
to suppor ( ucation at the present time, but it 
is the price which the nation pays for the welfare and 
ifety of the republi Measured in these terms it is 


he cheapest commodity we buy Provision for uni- 


versal free education is not only a blessing to a nation 


Public 


like ours but it is a necessity for its perpetuity. 


government rests upon public education and ignorance 
has ever bee S t ally depotism and tyranny. 

In no other « y in the world has such enthusi- 
ism for education been manifested and such tremen- 
dous sums expended f common schools and institu- 
t s of higher learning as her: 

In the Unite States we are committed to a free 
state, free religion and free education.—Commissioner 
fn /. ] rt 


ONE OF PRESIDENT BLAIR’S HAPPY 
EXPRESSIONS 


\rchimedes claimed that if 


enough and 


he could find a lever long 
to stand he could lift the 


earth. He could not find either The lever ts the far 


flung system of public instruction and the place on 
which to stand is behind the teacher’s desk. To what 
new heights of physical health, of emotional tone, of 
intellectual strength, and of moral soundness has hu- 
manity been raised by this great lever! 

Of course, the teacher and the school have not done 
it all. The teachers know how much the strength of 
the lever and how much of the strength of the teacher 


1 


depend upon and grow out of the intelligent coopera- 


tion of the home and 


A substantial one-room school building at Valley 
Forge, used by General Washington as a hospital. It 


is now being used as a public school. 

















Exterior 

















BEING A BABY IS A DANGEROUS 
THING 


lhe editor of the North Carolina Teacher picks the 
langerous hazard: 

Being a baby is a dangerous thing. I know of noth- 
ing else more dangerous. It is more hazardous than 
going to war, more precarious than flying an airship, 
more perilous than swimming the English Channel. 
Before the job is finished, from one out of three to 
one out of five babies die, depending upon where the 
stork happens to light. 

The hazard of getting satisfactory parents also is 
great. It would be interesting to know how few peo- 
ple would be the daddies and mammies of all the 
children if the children were left to choose. 

And the place! Ah, the place! Think of the many 
bad places to be born in and the risk we run of not 
being an American citizen. An Irishman on_ being 
asked what he would be if he could not be an Irishman 
answered by saying that he would be ashamed of him- 
self. But we do run such a risk, with six continents, 
hundreds of countries, and thousands of islands on 
which people may be born. 

Another risk we run in being born is the time. To 
say nothing of the signs of the zodiac, there are 365 
days and as many nights each year in which to be born. 
Some are Christmas gifts, some are comic valentines, 
some are April fools, some June bugs, while still others 
appear with the spooks of Hallowe'en. 

Not only do we run the risk of seasons and summers, 
How wonderful to have lived 
to have looked into the 


but of ages and cycles. 


with Plato and Socrates, or 
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to have sipped at the 


royal court of good Queen Bess! 


the dark 


Cleopatra, or 


countenance of 
And then there was 
Think of being born 


the hazard of 


then! 


ages. 


Being a baby is a dangerous thing. I should be 


afraid to risk it again. 





HEROISM IN THE TEACHING SERVICE 


Francis G. Brair in /:ducational Press Bulletin 


Teachers, like any other professional group, are ex- 


alted through every heroic act of any member of that 


group. No one liveth unto himself. The good he 
does, like the leaven, tends to leaven the entire lump. 
Some of the noble, heroic work of teachers is done in 
such obscure surroundings that the world never hears 
of it. Even the teacher's own associates may not be 
conscious of what has been done. In the end, how- 
ever, every forward look, every forward movement, 
every noble achievement in the work adds to the stand- 
ng and influence of the entire profession. But it is 
not given to the members of our calling very often to 


perform a heroic act so courageous, so commanding as 


45] 


When Annie Louise Keller, in a one-room school in 
Greene County, Illinois, saw the coming storm, she 


divined its meaning. Nothing in the books of pedagogy 


she had read, nothing in the lectures she had taken in 
institutes and institutions of learning had dealt directly 
with 


such a situation. 


However, her entire 


training 
and experience had given her the 


power of command, 
the presence of mind, the courage to meet emergencies 
which arose on every hand in almost every day of her 
school work. How simple it must have seemed to het 
just before the crash of the storm to say in that com- 
manding, but reassuring way, “Crawl under your desks 
and stay there.” Hlow simple and natural it must have 
seemed to her as the responsible person, as the only one 
present who could care for them, to stand by the door 
while all the children were crouched beneath the desks. 
quieting their fears with her presence and encouraging 


words. The storm broke, the brick building was prac 


tically demolished, the bricks piling high upon the 
desks above the children’s bodies, but without a singl 
child being hurt, but those tumbling, hurling bricks 


piled high upon the body of the teacher, 
her life. 


crushing out 
No soldier on the battlefield ever met a great 


No patriot 
in history and song is more deserving than 
the that has 


crisis more nobly, more bravely than shx 
ealahe- } 
celebrated 


she of all praisc her act brought to her 


name 


Edueational News and Comments 


to challenge th approbation ot the people of a com- 
unity or state or nation. 

He dates for the annual summer conference of di 
vision superintendents have been set for June 22, 23, 
24 and 25. The conference this year will be held at 
Virginia Beach. These conferences have been held 
heretofore in Richmond. 

<> 
How many Virginia teachers are planning to join the 
part Virginia delegates to the meeting of the Na- 


This is a 


to improve 


tional Education Association at Seattle? 
wonderful opportunity for Virginia teachers 
themselves by travel and at the same time attend the 
meeting of the Na Education 


tional Association. 


<> 
Education, predicts that, according to the increase of 
high school students in this country from 1870 to 1924, 


Morcan, editor of the National Journal of 


by 1940 there will probably be enroled in the country’s 


high schools more than 7,000,000 students. 
<> 
\ few weeks ago an enraged farmer near Bath, 


Michigan, 
basement 
the 


customed 


secretly deposited sticks of dynamite in the 
of a public school building, wired it, and, 
500 children had all their ac 
places in their rooms, set off the charge. As 
a result the building was wrecked and forty three chil- 
dren were killed. 


after assembled in 


UNpvER the 
York 


awarded to graduates of 


auspices of the Commor 
City 


wealth Fund ol 


New twenty three fellowships have been 


British Universities who are 


to begin a period of two years’ study in American uni 
selected the f 
Yale, Columbia, Uniy 
Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Clarke, Chicago 
Leland Stanford, and Nort! 
Carolina. The Commonwealth Fund was established by 
the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness in 1918 as a phil 
anthropic foundation for the welfare of mankind. Thi 
North Carolina is 
rom Natal University College Ox- 


will study interracial problems 


versities. These students have llowing 


\merican universities ersity of 


Michigan University of 


student going 


Leif Egeland 
ford. He 


to the University of 
f and 


> 
\CCORDING to the last annual 
Agent of 
the Federal 
increase in every aspect of 
the South. Of the 700,000 
boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty 


Mr 
\cricultural 


report < f 


Maltby, 


Southern Regional Education 


and Service under Board, there has been 


an enormous agricultural 
teaching in farm 
70.000 
of them have had at least one year’s instruction in vo- 


agriculture. 


white 


cational bound 


to create a great influence on the vocational program 


These young farmers art 


and influence very much better farming in the 
ry 
i 


South 
1e number of all-day schools for the teaching of agri- 
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culture mereased ¢ the ir from 892 to 894, Dr. Josepn E. Avent of the University of Tennessee, 
© evening hoe ] 441, the part-time Knoxville, Tennessee, is offering a prize of $1,000 to 
ools 11 the person (teacher, student or educational worker) who 

ll make for him the largest list of excellencies and 


In teaching and managing schools on the part 


) ( \ cl Gt P ° - - T 
of teachers is is the opportunity for a faultfinder 
( irlotte a K. Iloke and ame 
r one who is interested in successful teaching. Dr. 
\ \ ( 1 h the ide I ’ - 
| ; nt, While on the faculty of the State Veachers Col 
ct min Wn na | i - 
' v Fa Radford, contributed much material to 
( iti : . , . 
¢ pages of the Virginia Journal of Education. 
\ ( te Boar Educa 
\ i New Jerse Educational Review made its first 
on | | student at the Co : cata sas. te 
\\ appearance a few weeks ago as the official publication 
CoC \\ \ cter SIO] upel z 
, ' t the New rst State eachers -\ssociation. 
tenden \I Ramsey will ; 
CIV ¢ ] id experience a a 
! | ch oul : 
PRESIDEN ) of the National Education \ssocia- 
n announces that the registration headquarters dur- 
\\ . , e the annua eeting of the National Education As 
WW. SN icultural edu sae ? 
; , sociation at Seattle will be closed on Sunday. Secretary 
tiot nnual meeting a a) Te : 
“ie. R Crabtre s urging that delegates arriving on Saturday 
( +197 
mnplete their registration by Saturday might so as 
o avoid standing 1 ng lines Monday morning at the 
- . ’ , , egoistrats ( 
nh HH Vaw * \ r r Of industrial edu « 
ttion, reports that counties of Wise, Lee. Dick 
r SOn, I: ewell I | S 1] there are 1.000 met nN 1h NY CIPAI J | HORDEN Ot} Bedford has sent us a 
t airy, i nt prevention 1k use ch is printed on another page in 


Mr. M. B. | of Dendron high school KB. Firzparrick, member of the faculty of the 


for the past. tw ee , recently elected by the State Teachers College at East Radford, will spend 


— n superintendent of next summer at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Surry county 


M Giapys H . f Mt. Sidne » student at INFORMATION of any nature in connection with the 
2 se P I , i ~ ( etl \. ‘ st (l ail . ° . 
N. E. A. convention in Seattle may be received by writ- 


the State Veachers College, Harrisonburg, has been ‘ eae 
| ng to N. E. A. Publicity Committee, Chamber of Com- 
t 


of Home Baking, It Economical and Social Value. merce 
The prize was given by the Soft Wheat Millers Asso- <> 


ciation. 


awarded the $75 prize for the vest paper on the subject 
: Building, Seattle, Washington. 


<> HE general theme of President Blair’s program for 
the Seattle meeting is 7he Teachers of America, The 
CHE total number of life members of the National Public’s First and Last Line of Defense. 
Education Ass« tion has reached 945 


\ course in problems of teachers’ associations, offered 


lHE research department of the N. E. A. has just as a free elective, will be conducted for two weeks at 


issued a pamphlet ntaining a comprehensive study of the summer session of the University of Washington, 
teachers’ salaries throughout the United States, A Seattle, this year. It will be under the joint auspices 

py of this n e | by appplving to the research of the University of Washington and the National 
department, > | \. Head rters, 1201 Sixteenth League of Classroom Teachers’ Associations, and will 
Strect, Washingt Bo carry university credit 





FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE TEACHERS. Experienced graduates only. Also Latin, French, 
WE NEED Science, Home Economics, Commercial, Manual Training in high school Registration in four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
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Book Reviews 


CITIZENSHIP [TRAINING IN) ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by 


Mrs. Ellie Marcus Marx. Published by Henry 
Clay Home and School League, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Paper bound, 134 pages. 


Mrs. Marx is principal of Norfolk's “ 


ind she has 


Eastside” school 


worked out 
effort 
lives of the 


some very interesting school 


to make 
children. 


procedure in the school work function 


in the For some has 


years she 


vad in highly successful operation a scheme for citi- 


venship training among her 
elementary school. 

This interesting 
Mrs. Marx 


perience of the 


children in the Henry Clay 


sets forth the how 


upon the 


volume story of 


draws curriculum and the ex 
children to d velop a 
She 


{ literature, 


system of char- 


cter and citizen 


ship training. how 


with the 


tells exactly 
she proceeds 


use O geography and 


istory in building right standards of living among 
he children. She has developed a splendid creed that 
helps in character building and the placing of respon 
bility upon the children. One of the most interest- 
features of her scheme is the operation of a form 
limited pupil government, all of which is outlined 
detail in this volume. There is an interesting chap- 
ter on Free Choice Period. The work under this head 
is fully described, accompanied by illustrations. Any 


teacher who is interested in this type of school work 


should write to Mrs. Marx for a copy of this volume. 
he book is sold for $1.00 with a discount for large 
orders. 

HE Moore-Witson Reavers by Maude Moore and 
Harry B. Wilson. D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York. 

lhe series 
Phonic Book I—First Grade 
Phonic Book I1—First Grade 


Second Reader 
Vhird Re 
lourth 
Fifth 


Sixth 


-ader 

Reader 

Reader 

Reader 

readers just published by 


his is a series of 


tS 


new 
Heath and Company built upon a unique and in- 
The 


forms the 


teresting idea. universal interest in fairies among 


children basis of motivating the 


alphabet 


a®re de signe d 


study of the 
Books 


to make the children strong in the power 


and phonics. The lessons in the Phonic 


fundamental principles of word getting ; 


filled 


ta) 


to master the 


the same time the lessons so used with 


Virginia Engraving Co: 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Pine 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


are 
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pleasant and worthwhile material such as rhymes 
jingles and the light fairy spirit so loved by the first 
grade children. 

The second reader continues the fairy spirit) and 
reading is learned unconsciously by the children. 
Throughout the series of six readers the fairy spirit 
prevails, so that the subject matter is made vital with 
out any loss of interest in the content lhe authors 
make use of the best literature in the advanced books 
of the series, using a happy balance of poetry and 
prose. “lhe books are beautifully illustrated in color, 
especially the first of the series. he artist has ex- 
pressed in an artful and dainty manner the spirit of 
the fairies. This series of reading books will certainly 
take high rank among the many readers now on the 
market. They have all the merit of the best reading 
books published but have the added merit of making 
use of the universal interest of children in fairies in 

iching the function of phonics, letters, and word 
New Civic Biotocy, by George W. Hunter The 

\merican Book Company, New York. 448 pages. 

[his volume was prepared by the vege to comply 
with the report of the committee of the National Edu 
cation Association on the ae. of Science 
in the Secondary Schools. New Civic Biology takes 
into consideration the unorganized scientific facts which 


the children have learned in the elementary school on 


the subjects of health and nature study 
that a 


and builds upon 


more systematic and organized structure of sci 


entific knowledge in the 


and 


fields of the 
the 


conservation 


physiology of 


plant animal life by including practical as- 


pects of hygiene, sanitation, and with a 


view of bettering 


that 


existing life 


more 


conditions of human 


in order pupils may become stronger and 


intelligent citizens. 
lhe 


usual 


content of the volume includes chapters on the 


subjects found in biological texts but the discus- 
sions take the slant of the practical applications of this 
to the 


human life. 


scientific knowledge 


tion of the 


improvement and apprecia 


larger There are chapters on 


insects, green plants, the digestion of plants and ani- 
function of the 


brought 


mals, the 
hody 


chapters on fishes and mammals 


physiological human body, 


how control is about. There are other 


bacteria as related to 





human disease and sewage disposal. The book closes 
with a chapter on great names in biology. 

The text fulfils the more advanced requirements for 
science teaching in the secondary schools 

The Art of Applying to the first TWENTY-FIVE 


VIRGINIA teachers to engage this service in March 
for seeking a better position for the 1927-28 session 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Movable Chair 
Desk No. 162 


Movable with 3 ad- 


just its fo ’ 
Ww 1 parts of r 
te« d plyw d 
Noi $s, ea ct 
ing, roomy steel book 
tr Strong and 
r nglesteelfran 
Genui Du 
I Du nish 

















National Distribution that Means 
Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are ‘“American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality ... the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 











53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 

literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 






























American Seating Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd... CHICAGO, ILL. 











If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost farless in the end. 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2000 West Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 
State Distributors 
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Winnetka Individual Reading Material 


By 


Livia YOUNGQUIST 
and 
CARLETON \WASHBURNE 


lilustrated by MARGARET IANNELLI 


Through the use of the Winnetka Individual Reading Material the 
child enjoys learning to read, he develops correct reading attitudes 
and correct habits, masters essential sight words and phonics, 
and can work to a large extent independently and individually. 


Send for free booklet 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. F-122) 


New York 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago San Francisco 





























Omega Dustless Crayons h “al 
ste In YOUR Bank: 
= Makes n an * 
om ga a 
- ae 
Dustion ya Experience — Strength Helpfulness 
white 
—— mark. : ; ; ; 
- No Formed by consolidation of 
tested - 
for grit two of the oldest and strong 
strength gm est banks in the South, this 
ans on institution invites your busi- 
eveness ° ° 
- Omega ness with the assurance of 
‘nine, Crayon. ample facilities for all your 
financial requirements and a 
Send sincere spirit of helpfulness 
Stock ; ate . : 
pone for in banking relationships 
always ; ! 
samples. 
on 
hand 4 h 
eo ml 
First and Merchants 
The Last word in Dustless Crayons. Omega Dust- 
less Crayons are accepted by the most exacting users. T . " P ° 
lace leave a taceinney deat iin Geek onte denen National Bank of Richmond 
They mark smooth and are easily erased 
DISTRIBUTORS JOHN M. MILLER, JR.. President 
Virginia School Supply (a. Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits. £6.300.000 
RICHMOND, ‘ . . ‘ ° VIRGINIA 
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NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS! 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!” 
“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 
“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever !”’ 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 








Regular Summer Session 
at 
Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
June 20th—July 29th, 1927 


Standard college courses for teaching and certificate re- 
quirements and some general college courses will be 
offered. Strong teaching staff selected from present 
University faculty and visiting professors. 

Write for Special Bulletin. 


Wm. J. Crark, President J. W. Barco, Director 














WE NEED High School and Graded School Prin- 
cipals, Graded School Teachers. especially First and 
Seventh grades. and High School and Special teach- 
ers. Commercial teachers greatly needed. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 





rma 














Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 

Second Printing. 

















The 


William Byrd Press || 


Incorporated 


aa 


| NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES | 
CHEERFULLY | 
FURNISHED | 


1430-34 East Franklin Street | 
Richmond, Va. | 























DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 





Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
ar sare te Serviceable 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS ------- 
Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
Travellers Checks 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 


$1,000,000.00 | 
$ 200,000.00 


oe re 




















—— = 





The University Not in 
Charlottesville 


Classes of the University throughout 
1926-27 : 
1. College credit courses 
Number, 62 
Enrollment, 7 
Centers \binedon, \lexandria, 
Charlottesville, Coeburn, 
Culpeper, Lexington, 
Manassas, Marion, ( 
Richmond, Roanoke, Salem, 
vile, Staunton, 
Wytheville. 


short 


- 


/ 
Bristol 


| 
] » 


Salt 


2. Non-credit 
Number, & 
Enrollment, 555 
Centers: Bristol, Charlottesville, Richmond 

Roanoke 


courses 


Virginia, 


( rewe, 
ynchburg, 
tersburg, 


Waynesboro 





In addition to these courses University Exten- 
sion serves the State through 

Art Exhibits 

Publications 

Virginia High School League 

Commencement addresses 

Single lectures 

Citizenship education 

Package lbraries 

General information 

What can the ersity do for vou? The 


Extension Divi , will try to do it. 











On the Virginia State Supplementary List 


Ayer 
THE EASY BOOK 
\ very easy pre-primer with interest- 
ing stories and charming illustrations. 
Howard, Hawthorne, and 
Howard 
THE LANGUAGE 
GARDEN 
\ttractive primary reading that offers 
drill in simple composition, oral and 
written, ° 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Knowlton 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


\ first reader in geography for upper primary and lower 


intermediate grades. 


It combines an exposition of facts 


regarding our life today with simple locative geography. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


ing 


La Rue 
THE F-U-N BOOK 


UNDER THE STORY TREE 


IN ANIMAL LAND 


THE BILLY BANG BOOK 


Delightful readers. for grades from first to third, offer- 


new 


material that 


will interest’ children. Charm. 


ingly illustrated by the Petershams. 


60 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum. Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their campletion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred fer summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals. high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special leo 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship ucation; Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on probd- 
lems of current interest 


For further information concerning the admission fer women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 


























For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy om, specially processed paper 

CLEAN, IRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
ca in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

I Drinking ( 


ips cost less than 
iry cup made. 


I 
any ther open sanit 


1,000 Lots ....... $3.00 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000. $2.50 
Dispensers, each. .$3.00 
SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5,000 Burt Cups 
1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 





Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


The Baughman Stationery Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

|| School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 

} er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 

Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 

mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

| School of Home Economics—four-year course 

leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 

degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 

} tificaies. 


eee ea 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
|| Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
} prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 
TRADE SCHOOL 
| Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 
PACTS 
Enrollment, including practice and summer 
| school and classes for teachers in service, 
| 2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
| 8800. 





JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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State Teachers College. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


SPECIALTY COURSES FOR THE SUMMER 1927 


BIOLOGY neral Zoology, Bird Study, Advanced 
Nature EDUCATION: Curriculum Building, 
Recent Tendencies in Elementary English, Child Psy- 
chology, Classroom Tests, Public Education in Virginia, 
Psychology of Learning, Historical Development of Sec- 
ondary Education, Supervision of Instruction. ENGLISH: 
The Teaching of Poetry, Study of Words, Modern Drama, 
[The Brownings, Milton and Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 
Child Literature. FRENCH: Teaching of French, Daudet 
or Corneille or Moliere. FINE ARTS: Household Crafts, 
Interior Decoration, Advanced Art Structure, Art Ap- 
preciation GEOGRAPHY: Human Geography, Essen- 
tials of Geography, Physical Geography of North Amer- 
HEALTH EDUCATION: Home and School Nurs- 


Ge 
science 


ica. 


ing, Social Hygiene, Individual Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Folk and National Dances. HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: Economic and Social History of Virginia, 


Contemporary Civilization, Modern International Rela- 
tions, Political Parties. HOME ECONOMICS: Nutri- 
tion, Home Cooking and Table Service, Advanced Dress- 
making, Institutional Management, Problems in Home 
Economics Education. MATHEMATICS: Statistical 
Methods, Inventional Geometry. MUSIC: Music Appre- 
ciation, History of Music, Advanced Piano Instruction, 
Preparation for Examination offered by Virginia State 
Music Teachers Association. PHYSICAL SCIENCE: 
Development of Science, Elementary Qualitative Analysis 


Bulletin of Information ready for distribution. 





For full particulars apply to the 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. } 





THE ANCIENT AND HISTORIC 


College of 
William and Mary 


in Virginia 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
1927 Summer Session 


President 


historic Vir- 
The College 
Mary offers 
the interest 


Situated on the 
ginia Peninsula, 
of William and 
much to engage 
of the historian, the venera- 
tion of the pilgrim, and the 
attention of the student. Ar 
eminent historical authority 
has said: *“*‘To visit the east- 
ern part of the Virginia Pen 
insula leisurely and _ under- 
standingly is to take a course 
in history. No other regjon 
in the United States, perhaps, 
can afford admirable an 
object lesson in Colonial 
history.” 

Special 





so 





. courses are offered 

s for teachers, principals, and 
Lord Botetourt superintendents, and for stu- 
Jents preparing for law, medicine, business, engineering, 
or social work. 





Two terms: June 13-July 23; July 23-Aug. 27 
Address inquiries to K. J. Hoke, Director 




















STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


This is an A-class Senior Teachers College hold- 
ing membership in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. It gives both the four year 
and two year courses leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor 


vear Diploma, respectively. 


of Science in Education, and the two 
Strong courses in 
Public School Mu- 
Home Economics, Fine and Industrial Arts ; 
Dra- 


ree tuition to Virginia 


\cademic college subjects: 
sic, 
Business subjects; Physical Educatien; 
matics and Expression, 
students who promise to teach in Virginia. Total 
Full sum- 


cost $268.00 for nine months session. 


mer quarter. Men received for summer quarter. 


New 


Summer 


Dormitory just constructed. Winter or 


catalog sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 














RADFORD STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges) 


Students admitted in September, January, 
March and June. Winter Quarter opens Jan- 
uary 4. One year courses leading to Elementary 
Certificate; two year courses leading to diploma 
and Normal Professional Certificate; four year 
courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 


Unsurpassed courses in Home _ Economics, 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, Piano, Violin, 
Voice Culture, and Art. 

Large number and variety of Correspondence 
Courses for renewal of certificates, college credit, 
or general culture. 


Student Loan Fund. 


Large 
Modern 


Free State Scholarships. 


New, Modern, Fireproof Buildings. 
Library, excellent Laboratories, and 
Equipment for the best type of colleges 


For catalogue, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 


East Raprorp, VirciNia 
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WHY 


LEWIS & HOSIC’S 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Has Been Adopted All Over the Country 


By providing material which makes English a live part of the pupil's life, 
these books do away. with self-consciousness and artificiality. 

In their thorough teaching of construction they lead the pupil to organize 
his ide as. 

Through their fresh, interesting work in oral English, class criticism is 
developed and the pupil's ambition aroused. 

By the use of abundant examples and illustrations, the HOW and the 
WHY of effective sentence structure and of good paragraph making are 
clearly taught. 

logether, these two books form a comprehensive, vital course for the four 


higl school vears 


| FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 











WILLIAMS AND TRESSLER’S 
Composition and Rhetorie 


The Authors Are Realists 


Thev prepared a text for students just as they are, neither better nor worse. And 
on that account this book provides a minimum of prosaic explanation and a maxi- 
mum of practice: oral composition, illustrations from students’ themes, topics that 
will wor and rrection down to the simplest details of language. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


239 WEST 3°%h STREET xs NEW YORK CITY 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse .. . 





Sterling meets most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that 
its trade-marked name implies... 
sterling in performance, life-long in serv- 
ice. A quality product, developed after 
more than 43 years of specialized ex- 
perience, 8 years of experiment, and a 3 
year test in public and private schools. 
Warp-proof, buckle-proof and fire-proof 
... time-tested and proved ... easy to 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted school 
blackboard. In 39statesand Canada 
—in better schools everywhere, it 
is in use by preference. 


STERLING 


«it» LIFELONG <4» 


BLACKBOARD 





install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, with a finer 
writing surface that teachers and pupils 
appreciate quickly. A first cost that is 
practically its last cost appeals to execu- 
tives in charge of schoolhouse budgets. 
Fully guaranteed by the maker and the 
distributor who sells it. For full details 
write for free sample and catalog 6S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to install Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 


ad 





@¢ 


Geographical Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapted for 
school use’... on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in mechanical construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle 
on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 6G, 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in use 
No ‘‘pockets"’ between felts for dust 
toenter. Nothing but felt used in its 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 
ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Write for catalog 6F, 





——_ 


mi 





(patented) 





Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing 
edition. Detail clear and clean. Show 
comparative time, steamship routes 


— 





with distances, heights of mountain peaks, and principal 
railroads. Better, but cost less. 48 x41—United States, 
Europe, Asia, Eastern and Western Hemispheres, World, 
North America, South America, Africa. Write for cata- 


log 6B, 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high-grade imported 
materials in a special factory ...no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. Extra 
In “hard,"’ “‘medium,”’ and 
“sott.”" Very economical. Write for 
catalog 6A, 
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We Carry the Most Complete Line of School 
Equipment and payee 4 in the East and South 


kindergarten furniture and supplies, 
auditorium seating, both movable and 
chairs that screw to the floor—stage | 
curtains and scenery — playground 
equipment and athletic supplies. 
STYLE E Blackboards, sterling life-long black- 
- board—natural slate—slated cloth— | 
crayons and blackboard accessories— 
School desks—American steel desks maps, globes and charts. Paper towels, 
are built for every requirement. Spe- sanitary supplies. Church furniture 
cial catalog and prices furnished on and Sunday school equipment—flags | 
same. Student’s tablet arm chairs, and flag poles. | 

















Our complete catalog and price list will be mailed on request or any spe- 
cial catalog you desire with prices and information. Best of everything for 
schools and institutions of learning. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 West Marshall St.. Richmond. Va. . . . P. O. Box 1177 
































The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 









We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 





The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 


























